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SPEECH 


O    F 


EDMUND  BURKE,  Esq. 


^  T  H  O  P  E,  Sir,  that,  notwithflanding  the  auf- 

j    JL  terity  of  the  Chair,  your  good-nature  will 

;    incline  you  to  fome  degree  of  indulgence  towards 

7    human  frailty.  You  will  not  think  it  unnatural, 

^  that  thofe  who  have  an  objedt  depending,  which 

flrongly  engages  their  hopes  and  fears,  (hould 

be  fomewhat  inclined  to  fuperftition.  As  I  came 

into  the  houfe  full  of  anxiety  about  the  event  of 

i   my  motion,  I  found  to  my  infinite  furprize,  that 

I.  the  grand  penal  Bill,  by  which  we  had  palTed  fen- 

}    tence  on  the  trade  and  fuftenance  of  America,  is 

:   .  B  to 

c 
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to  be  returned  to  us  from  the  other  Houfe  *.  I 
do  confefs,  I  could  not  help  looking  on  this  event 
as  a  fortunate  omen.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  fort  of 
providential  favour  ;  by  which  we  are  put  once 
more  in  pofleffion  of  our  deliberative  capacity, 
upon  a  bufinefs  fo  very  queftionable  in  its  na- 
ture, fo  very  uncertain  in  its  ilTue.  By  the  re- 
turn of  this  Bill,  which  feemed  to  have  taken  its 
flight  for  ever,  we  are  at  this  very  inftant  nearly 
as  free  to  chufe  a  plan  for  our  American  Govern- 
ment, as  we  were  on  the  firft  day  of  the  Seffion. 
If,  Sir,  we  incline  to  the  fide  of  conciliation, 
we  are  not  at  all  embarraffed  (unlefs  we  pleafe 
to  make  ourfelves  fo)  by  any  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  coercion  and  reftraint.  We  are  therefore 
called  upon,  as  it  were  by  a  fuperior  warning 
voice,  again  to  attend  to  America  j  to  attend 
to  the  whole  of  it  together  -,  and  to  review 
the  fubje(fl  with  an  unufual  degree  of  care  and 
calmnefs. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  fubjecfl;  or  there  is  none 
fo  on  this  fide  of  the  erave.  When  I  firft  had 
the  honour  of  a  feat  in  this  Houfe,  the  affairs 
of  that  Continent  preffed  themfelves  upon  us,  as 
the  moft  important  and  mofl  delicate  objed:  of 
parliamentary  attention.    My  little  fhare  in  this 

•  T^e  ASl  to  refiraln  the  'J'rade  and  Commerce  of  the  Provimei  of 
MaJJachiifet^s  Bay  and  Ne-iM  Hamppire,  and  Colonies  of  ConneQicut 
and  Rhode  Ijland,  and  Providence  Plantation,  in  North  j^merica,  to 
Great  Britain^  Ireland,  and  the  Briti/h  IJlands  in  the  Weji  liidies  ; 
and  to  prohibit  fuch  Provinces  and  Colonies  from  carrying  on  any 
Fijkery  en  the  Banks  of  Ne^wfoundland,  and  other  places  therein 
tuentioned,  under  certain  Conditions  and  Limitations, 
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great  deliberation  opprefTed  me.  I  found  myfelf 
a  partaker  in  a  very  high  truft  ;  and  having  no 
fort  of  reafon  to  rely  on  the  ftrength  of  my  na- 
tural abilities  for  the  proper  execution  of  that 
truft,  I  was  obliged  to  take  m.ore  than  common 
pains,   to  inftrud  myfelf  in  ^very  thing  which 
relates  to  our  Colonies.  I  was  not  lefs  under  the 
neceffity  of  forming  fome  fixed  ideas,  concern- 
ing the  general    policy  of  the  Britilli  Empire. 
Something  of  this  fort  feemed  to  be  indifpen- 
fable  ;  in  order,  amidft  fo  vaft  a  fiuc1:uation  of 
paffions  and  opinions,  to  concenter  my  thouo-hts; 
to  ballaft  my  condudi  to  preferve  me  frorn  be- 
ing blown  about  by  every  wind  of  fafhionablc 
dodrme.     I   really  did   not  thin'k  it  fafe,   or 
manly,  to  have  frefh   principles   to  feek  upon 
every    frefli    mail    which    fhould   arrive    from 
America. 

At  that  period,  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  my- 
felf in  perfe6t  concurrence  with  a  large  majority 
in  this  Houfe.  Bowing  under  that  high  autho- 
rity, and  penetrated  with  the  iharpnefs  and 
itrength  of  that  early  impreffion,  I  have  conti- 
nued ever  fince,  without  the  leafl  deviation,  in 
my  original  fentiments.  Whether  this  be  owing 
to  an  cbftinate  perfeverance  in  error,  or  to  a  re- 
ligious adherence  to  what  appears  to  me  truth 
and  reafon,  it  is  in  your  equity  to  judge. 

^  Sir,  Parliament  having  an  enlarged  view  of  ob- 
jedls,  made,  during  this  interval,  more  frequent 
changes  in  their  fentiments  and  their  condua, 
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than  could  be  juftified  in  a  particular   perfon 
upon  the  contraded  fcale  of  private  informa- 
tion     But  though  I  do  not  hazard  any  thing^ 
approaching  to  a  cenfure  on    the  motives    ot 
former    parliaments    to    all    thofe    alterations, 
one  faa  is  undoubted  ;  that  under  them  the 
ftate  of  America  has    been  kept  in  continual 
agitation.      Every    thing    adminiftered    as  re- 
medy to  the   public  complaint,  if  it  did   not 
produce,  was  at  leaft  followed  by,  an  height 
tening  of  the    diftemper  ;  until,  by  a  variety 
of  experiments,    that   important   country  has 
been    brought   into   her-prefent   fituation  ;— 
a  fituation,   which  I  will  not  mifcall,   which 
I  dare    not    name  ;    which    I    fcarcely   know- 
how  to  comprehend  in  the  terms  of  any  de- 
fcription. 

In  this  poflure,  Sir,  things  ftood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fcffion.  About  that  time,  a  worthy 
meniber  *  of  great  parliamentary  experience, 
who,  in  the  year  1766,  filled  the  chair  of  the 
American  committee  with  much  ability,  took 
me  afide  j  and,  lamenting  the  prefent  afpeft  of 
our  politicks,  told  me,  things  were  come  to  fuch 
a  pals,  that  our  former  methods  of  proceeding  in 
the  houfe  would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  That 
the  public  tribunal  (never  too  indulgent  to  a 
long  and  unfuccefsful  oppofitlon)  would  now 
fcrutinize  our  condud  with  unufual  feverity. 
That  the  very  viciffitudes  and  (hiftings  of  minii- 
lerial  meafures,  inftead  of conviaing  their  authors 
•  Mr.  Rofe  Fuller. 
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cf  inconftancy  and  want  of  fyftem,  would  be 
taken  as  an  occafion  of  charging  us  with  a  pre^ 
determined  difcontent,  which  nothing  could  fa- 
tisfy ;  whilft  we  accufed  every  meafure  of  vigour 
as  cruel,  and  every  propofal  of  lenity  as  weak 
and  irrefolute.  The  publick,  he  faid,  would  not 
have  patience  to  fee  us  play  the  game  out  with 
our  adverfaries  :  we  muft  produce  our  hand.  It 
would  be  expected,  that  thofe  who  for  many 
years  had  been  active  in  fuch  affairs  fhould 
fhew,  that  they  had  formed  fome  clear  and 
decided  idea  of  the  principles  of  Colony  Go- 
vernment ;  and  were  capable  of  drawing  out 
fomething  like  a  platform  of  the  ground,  which 
might  be  laid  for  future  and  permanent  tran- 
quillity. 

I  felt  the  truth  of  what  my  Hon.  Friend  re- 
prefented ;  but  I  felt  my  lituation  too.  His  ap- 
plication might  have  been  made  with  far  greater 
propriety  to  many  other  gentlemen.  No  man 
was  indeed  ever  better  difpofed,  or  v/orfe  qualified, 
for  fuch  an  undertaking  than  myfelf.  Though  I 
gave  f©  far  into  his  opinion,  that  I  immediately 
threw  my  thoughts  into  a  fort  of  parliamentary 
form,  I  was  by  no  means  equally  ready  to  pro- 
duce them.  It  generally  argues  fome  degree  of 
natural  impotence  of  mind,  or  fome  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  hazard  Plans  of 
Government,  except  from  a  feat  of  Authority. 
Propofitions  are  made,  not  only  ineffediuallyj  but 
fomewhat  difreputably,  when  the  minds  of  men 
ajre  not  properly  diXpofed  for  iheir  reception  3  and 
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for  my  part,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  ridicule  i  not 
abfolutely  a  candidate  for  difgrace. 

Belides,  Sir,  to  fpeak  the  plain  truth,  I  have 
in  general  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue 
of  Paper  Government  j  nor  of  any  Politicks,  in 
which  the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  feparated  from 
the  execution.  But  when  I  faw,  that  anger  and 
violence  prevailed  every  day  more  and  more ; 
and  that  things  were  haftening  towards  an  in- 
curable alienation  of  our  Colonies  ;  I  confefs, 
my  caution  gave  way.  1  felt  this,  as  one  of 
thofe  few  moments  in  whicli  decorum  yields  to 
an  higher  duty.  Public  calamity  is  a  mighty 
leveller ;  and  there  are  occalions  when  any, 
even  the  flighted,  chance  of  doing  good,  mult 
be  laid  hold  on,  even  by  the  moil  inconfider- 
able  perfon. 

To  reftorc  order  and  repofe  to  an  Empire  fo 
great  and  fo  diftrafled  as  ours,  is,  merely  in  the 
attempt,  an  undertaking  that  would  ennoble  the 
flights  ot  the  highcil:  genius,  and  obtain  pardon 
for  the  efforts  of  the  meaneft  underftanding. 
Struggling  a  good  while  with  thefe  thoughts, 
by  degrees  I  felt  myfelf  more  firm.  I  derived, 
at  length,  fome  confidence  from  what  in  other 
circumftances  ufually  produces  timidity.  I  grew 
lefs  anxious,  even  from  the  idea  of  my  own  in- 
fignificance.  For,  Judging  of  what  you  are,  by 
what  you  ought  to  be,  I  pcrfuaded  myfelf,  that 
you  would  not  rejc6l  a  reafonable  propofition, 
becaufe  it  had  nothing  but  its  reafon  to  recom- 
mend 
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mend  It.  On  the  other  hand,  being  totally 
deflitute  of  all  fhadow  of  influence,  natural 
or  adventitious,  I  was  very  fure,  that,  if  my 
propofition  were  futile  or  dangerous  ;  if  it 
were  weakly  conceived,  or  improperly  timed, 
there  was  nothing  exterior  to  it,  of  power  to 
awe,  dazzle,  or  delude  you.  You  will  fee 
it  juft  as  it  is;  and  you  will  treat  it  juft  as 
it  deferves. 

The  propofition  is  Peace.  Not  Peace  through 
the  medium  of  War;  not  Peace  to  be  hunted 
through  the  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  endlefs 
negociations  ;  not  Peace  to  arife  out  of  uni- 
verfal  difcord,  fomented,  from  principle,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  ;  not  Peace  to  depend  on 
the  Juridical  Determination  of  perplexing  quef- 
tions;  or  the  precife  marking  the  iliadowy  boun- 
daries of  a  complex  Government.  It  is  fimple 
Peace  ;  fought  in  its  natural  courfe,  and  its  or- 
dinary haunts. — It  is  Peace  fought  in  the  Spirit 
of  Peace;  and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific, 
I  propofe,  by  removing  the  Ground  of  the  dif- 
ference, and  by  reftoring  the  former  luifufpeciing 
confidence  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Mother  Country,  to 
give  permanent  fatisfad:ion  to  your  people  ;  and 
(far  from  a  fcheme  of  ruling  by  difcord)  to  re- 
copxile  them  to  each  other  in  the  fame  a6l,  and 
by  the  bond  of  the  very  fame  intereil,  which 
reconciles  them  to  Britilh  Government. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy 
ever  has  been  the    parent  of  confufion  ;   and 
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ever  will  be  fo,  as  long  as  the  world  endures. 
Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  eaiily  difco- 
vered  at  the  firfl:  view,  as  fraud  is  furely  detected 
at  laft,  is,  let  me  fay,  of  no  mean  force  in  the 
Government  of  Mankind.  Genuine  Simplicity 
of  heart  is  an  healing  and  cementing  principle. 
My  Plan,  therefore,  being  formed  upon  the  moft 
fmiple  grounds  imaginable,  may  difappoint  fome 
people,  when  they  hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  to  the  pruriency  of  curious  ears. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  new  and  captivating  in 
it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  Splendor  of  the  Pro- 
jedt,  which  has  been  lately  laid  upon  your  Table 
iSy  the  Noble  Lord  in  the  Blue  Ribband  *.  It 
does  not  propofe  to  fill  your  Lobby  with  fquab- 
bling  Colony  Agents,  who  will  require  the  in- 
terpofition  of  your  Mace,  at  every  inftant,  to  keep 
the  peace  amongft  them.  It  does  not  inftitute  a 

•  "hat  when  the  Governor,  Council,  or  Aflembly,  or  Ge- 
"  neral  Court,  of  any  of  his  Mrjplly's  Provinces  or  Colonies  in 
*'  America,  (hall  propc/t  to  make  provifion,  according  to  the  con- 
**  dttion,  cirtumjianccj,  dinA  fit uation,  ot  fuch  Province  or  Colony, 
*'  for  contributing  their  proportion  to  the  Common  Defence  (fuch 
*'  proportion  to  be  raifed  under  the  Authority  of  the  General 
"  Court,  or  General  Aflembly,  of  fuch  Province  or  Colony,  and 
**  difpofable  by  Parliament)  and  fhall  engage  to  make  Provillon 
•'  alfo  for  the  fupport  of  the  Civ  il  Government,  and  the  Admi- 
•'  njftration  of  Juftice,  in  fuch  Pr«,vince  or  Colony,  it  will  be 
«•  proper,  if  fuch  Prcpcjaljhalt  be  approved  by  his  Majejly,  and  the 
*'  tiuo  Ho.ijes  of  Parliament,  and  tor  fo  long  as  fuch  Provifion 
♦  '  (hall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  tn  refpeSl  of  fuch  Pro- 
*'  njince  or  Cokny,  to  levy  any  Duty,  Tax,  or  A(re(rment,  or 
•'  to  im[ofe  any  ta-^ther  Duty,  Tax,  or  Aff:  flment,  except  fuch 
••  Duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  continue  to  levy  or  im- 
**  P'fe,  for  the  Regulation  of  Commerce  ;  the  Nett  Produce 
*'  f  f  the  Duties  lall  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
•'  fuch  Province  or  Colony  refpedively."  Refolution  moved  by 
Lord  North  in  the  ConiQii(tcc  ;  and  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe, 
?7  fpb.  1775. 
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magnificent  Auction  of  Finance,  where  capti- 
vated provinces  come  to  general  ranfom  by  bid- 
ding againfl  each  other,  until  you  knock  down 
the  hammer,  and  determine  a  proportion  of  pay- 
ments, beyond  all  the  pov^ers  of  Algebra  to 
equalize  and  fettle. 

The  plan,  which  I  {hall  prefume  to  fuggefl-, 
derives,  however,  one  great  advantage  from  the 
propofition  and  regiftry  of  that  Noble  Lord's 
Projed:.  The  idea  of  conciliation  is  admiffible, 
Firft,  the  Houfe,  in  accepting  the  refolution 
moved  by  the  Noble  Lord,  has  admitted, 
notwithftanding  the  menacing  front  of  our  Ad- 
drefs,  notwithftanding  our  heavy  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties — that  we  do  not  think  ourfelves 
precluded  from  all  ideas  of  free  Grace  and 
Bounty, 

The  Houfe  has  gone  farther  ;  it  has  declared 
conciliation  admiffible,  previous  to  any  fubmif- 
iion  on  the  part  of  America.  It  has  even  fhot 
a  good  de-il  beyond  that  mark,  and  has  admit- 
ted, that  the  complaints  of  our  former  mode  of 
exerting  the  Right  of  Taxation  were  not  wholly 
unfounded,  That  right  thus  exerted  is  allowed 
to  have  had  fomething  reprehenfible  in  it;  fome- 
thing  unwife,  or  fomething  grievous :  fince,  in 
the  midft  of  our  heat  and  refentment,  we,  of 
ourfelves,  ha^/e  propofed  a  capital  alteration;  and, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  what  feemed  fo  very  ex^ 
ceptionable,  have  inftituted  a  mode  that  is  alto^ 
gethernew;  one  that  is,  indeed,  wholly  alien 
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from  all  the  ancient  methods  and  forms  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  principle  of  this  proceeding  is  large  enough 
for  my  purpofe.  The  means  propofcd  by  the 
Noble  Lord  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution, 
I  think  indeed,  are  very  indifferently  fiiited  to 
the  end ;  and  this  I  (liall  endeavour  to  fhew  you 
before  I  fit  down.  But,  for  the  prefent,  I  take 
my  ground  on  the  admitted  principle.  I  mean 
to  give  peace.  Peace  implies  reconciliation; 
and  where  there  has  been  a  material  difpute,  re- 
conciliation does  in  a  manner  always  imply  con- 
ceffion  on  the  one  part  or  on  the  other.  In  this 
ilate  of  things  I  make  no  difficulty  in  affirming, 
that  the  propofal  ought  to  originate  from  us. 
Great  and  acknowledged  force  is  not  impaired, 
cither  in  effed  or  in  opinion,  by  an  unwilling- 
nefs  to  exert  itfelf.  The  fuperior  power  may 
offer  peace  with  honour  "and  with  fafety.  Such 
an  offer  from  fuch  a  power  will  be  attributed  to 
magnanimity.  But  the  conceffions  of  the  weak 
are  the  conceffions  of  fear.  When  luch  a  one 
is  difarmed,  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his 
fuperior  i  and  he  lofes  for  ever  that  time  and 
thofe  chances,  which,  as  they  happen  to  all 
men,  are  the  ftrength  and  refources  of  all  inferior 
power. 

The  capital  leading  queftions  on  which  you 
muft  this  day  decide,  are  thele  two.  Firft,  whe-^ 
ther  you  ought  to  concede  ;  and  fecondly,  what 
your  conceffion  ought  to  be.     On  the  firft  of 
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thefe  queftions  we  have  gained  (as  I  have  iuft 
taken  the  liberty  of  obierving  to  you)  iome 
ground.  But  I  am  fenfible  that  a  good  deal  more 
is  flill  to  be  done.  Indeed,  Sir,  to  enable  us  to 
determine  both  on  the  one  and  the  other  of 
thefe  great  queftions  with  a  firm  and  precife 
judgement,  I  think  it  may  be  necelTary  to  con- 
iider  diftindly  the  true  nature  and  the  peculiar 
circumilances  of  the  object  which  we  have 
before  us.  Becaufe  after  all  our  firuggle,  whe- 
ther we  will  or  not,  we  muft  govern  America, 
according  to  that  nature,  and  to  thofe  circum- 
ftances  i  and  not  according  to  our  own  imagi- 
nations ;  not  according  to  abftraifl  ideas  of 
right ;  by  no  means  according  to  mere  general 
theories  of  government,  the  refort  to  which  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  our  prefent  fituation,  no  better 
than  arrant  trifling.  1  (hall  therefore  endeavour, 
with  your  leave,  to  lay  before  you  fome  of 
the  moft  material  of  thefe  circumllances  in  as 
full  and  as  clear  a  manner  as  I  am  able  to  ftate 
them. 

The  firft  thing  that  we  have  to  confider  with 
regard  to  thenatureof  theobjediis — the  number 
of  people  in  the  Colonies.  I  have  taken  for  fome 
years  a  good  deal  of  pains  on  that  point.  I  caa 
by  no  calculation  juftify  myfelf  in  placing  the 
number  below  Two  Millions  of  inhabitants  of 
our  own  European  blood  and  colour;  befides  at 
lead:  500,000  others,  who  form  noinconfiderable 
part  of  the  llirength  and  opulence  of  the  whole. 
This,  Sir,  is,  I  believe,  about  the  true  number. 

There 
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I'here  is  no  occafion  to  exaggerate,  where  plain 
truth  is  of  fo  much  weight  and  importance. 
But  whether  I  put  the  prefent  nun^bers  too 
high  or  too  low,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
Such  is  the  ftrength  with  which  population 
fhoots  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  ftate  the 
numbers  as  high  as  we  will,  whilft  the  difpute 
continues,  the  exaggeration  ends.  Whilft  we 
are  difcuffing  any  given  magnitude,  they  are 
grown  to  it.  Whilft  we  fpend  our  time  in  de- 
liberating on  the  mode  of  governing  Two  Mil- 
lions, we  fhall  find  v/e  have  Millions  more  to 
manage.  Your  children  do  not  gr©w  fafter 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  than  they  fpread 
from  families  to  communities,  and  from  villages 
to  nations. 

I  put  this  confideration  of  the  prefent  and  the 
growing  numbers  in  the  front  of  our  delibera- 
tion ;  becaufe.  Sir,  this  confideratlon  will  make  it 
evident  to  a  blunter  difcernment  than  yours,  that 
nopartial,  narrow,  contracted,  pinched,  occafional 
fyftem  will  be  at  all  fuitable  to  fuch  an  obje(ft. 
It  will  f})ew  you,  that  it  is  not  to  be  coniidered 
as  one  of  thole  Minima  which  are  out  of  the  eye 
and  confideration  of  the  law ;  not  a  paltry  ex- 
crefcence  of  the  ftate  ;  not  a  mean  dependant, 
who  may  be  neglcdled  with  little  damage,  and 
provoked  with  little  danger.  It  will  prove,  that 
fome  degree  of  care  and  caution  is  required  in  the 
handling  fuch  an  objedt;  it  will  fhevv,  that  you 
ought  not,  in  reafon,  to  trifle  with  fo  large  a 
inafs  of  the  interefts  and  feelings  of  the  human 

race. 
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race.  You  could  at  no  time  do  fo  without  guilt ; 
and  be  affr.red  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  long 
with  impunity. 

But  the  popuhtion  of  this  country,  the  great 
and  growing  population,  though  a  very  impor- 
tant confideration,  will  lofe  much  of  its  weight, 
if  not  combined  with  other  circumftances.  The 
commerce  of  your  Colonies  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion beyond  the  numbers  of  the  people.  This 
ground  of  their  commerce  indeed  has  been  trod 
fome  days  ago,  and  with  great  ability,  by  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  *  perfon,  at  your  bar.  This  gentle- 
man, after  Thirty-five  years — it  is  fo  long  fince 
he  firfl  appeared  at  the  fame  place  to  plead  for 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain — has  come  again 
before  you  to  plead  the  fame  caufe,  without 
any  other  effed  of  time,  than,  that  to  the  fire 
of  imagination  and  extent  of  erudition,  which 
even  then  marked  him  as  one  of  the  firft 
literary  charadsrs  of  his  age,  he  has  added 
a  confummate  knowledge  in  the  commercial 
interefi:  of  his  country,  formed  by  a  long 
courfe  of  enlightened  and  difcriminating  ex- 
perience. 

Sir,  I  fhould  be  inexcufable  in  coming  after 
fuch  a  perfon  with  any  cctail ;  if  a  great  part  of 
the  members  who  now  fili  the  Iloufe  had  not 
the  mislcrtune  to  be  abfent,  when  he  appeared 
at  your  bar.  Befides,  Sir,  1  propofe  to  take  the 
matter  at  periods  of  time  fo.newhat  different 

•  Mr.  Glover. 
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from  his.  There  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  point 
of  view,  from  whence  if  you  will  look  at  this 
fubjedt,  it  is  impoffible  that  it  fnould  not  make 
an  impreffion  upon  you. 

I  have  in  my  hand  two  accounts  -,  one  a  com- 
parative ftate  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to 
its  Colonies,  as  it  ftood  in  the  year  1704,  and 
as  it  ftood  in  the  year  1772.  The  other  a 
ftate  of  the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  its 
Colonies  alone,  as  it  flood  in  1772,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  trade  of  England  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  (the  Colonies  included) 
in  the  year  1704.  They  are  from  good  vouch- 
ers ;  the  latter  period  from  the  accounts  on 
your  table,  the  earlier  from  an  original  manu- 
fcript  of  Davenant,  who  firft  eftabliOied  the  In- 
fpedtor  General's  office,  which  has  been  ever 
fince  his  time  fo  abundant  a  fource  of  parlia- 
mentary information. 

The  export  trade  to  the  Colonies  confifts  of 
three  great  branches.  The  African,  which,  ter- 
minating almoft  wholly  in  the  Colonies,  muft 
be  put  to  the  account  of  their  commerce  -,  the 
Weft  Indian  ;  and  the  North  American.  All 
thefc  are  fo  interwoven,  that  the  attempt  to  fe- 
parate  them,  would  tear  to  pieces  the  contex- 
ture of  the  whole  j  and  if  not  entirely  deftroy, 
U'ould  very  much  depreciate  the  value  of  all  the 
parts.  I  therefore  conlider  thefe  three  deno- 
minations to  be,  what  in  effedl  they  are,  one 
trade. 

The 
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The  trade  to  the  Colonies,  taken  on  the  export 
fide,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  is,  in 
the  year  1704,  flood  thus  : 

Exports  to  North  America,  and  the 

Weft  Indies,     -    —  -  -  —     ^.483,265 
To  Africa, 86,665 

569,930 


In  the  year  1772,  which  I  take  as  a  middle 
vear  between  the  highefl  and  lowefl  of  thofe 
lately  laid  on  your  table,  the  account  was  as 
follows  : 

To  North  America,  and  the  Wefl 

Indies,  -»----  ^.4,791,734 
To  Africa,      -------     866,398 

To  which  if  you  add  the  export  ■> 
trade  from  Scotland,  which  had  in  i    364,000 
1704  no  exiftence,     -     -     -     ^     J 

»  m  I     M 

6,024,171 


From  Five  Hundred  and  odd  Thoufand,  it 
has  grown  to  Six  Millions.  It  has  increafed  no 
lefs  than  twelve-fold.  This  is  the  flate  of  the 
Colony  trade,  as  compared  with  itfelf  at  thefe 

two 
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two  periods,  within  this  century ; — and  this  is 
matter  for  meditation.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Examine  my  fecond  account.  See  how  the  ex- 
port trade  to  the  Colonies  alone  in  1772  flood 
in  the  other  point  of  view,  that  is,  as  compared 
to  the  whole  trade  of  England  in  1704. 

The  whole  export  trade  of  Eng-"j 

land,  including  that  to  the  Co-  V^. 6, 509, 000 

lonies,  in  1704,     -     -      -      J 
Export  to  the  Colonies  alone,  in 

J772,     -     -      -      «     -     -     -     6,024,000 

Difference,     485,000 

The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within 
lefs  than  500,000  /.  of  being  equal  to  what  this 
great  commercial  nation,  England,  carried  on  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  with  the  whole 
world  !  If  I  had  taken  the  largefl  year  of  thofe 
on  your  table,  it  would  rather  have  exceeded. 
But,  it  will  be  faid,  is  not  this  American  trade  an 
unnatural  protuberance,  that  has  drawn  the  juices 
from  the  reft  of  the  body  ?  The  reverfe.  It  is  the 
very  food  that  has  nouriflied  every  other  part  into 
its  prefent  magnitude.  Our  general  trade  has 
been  greatly  augmented  ;  and  augmented  more 
or  lefs  in  almoft  every  part  to  which  it  ever  ex- 
tended ;  but  with  this  material  difference  -,  that 
of  the  Six  Millions  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  conltituted  the  whole  mafs  of  our 
export  commerce,  the  Colony  trade  was  but  one 

twelfth 
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twelfth  part  ;  it  is  now  (as  a  part  of  Sixteen 
Millions)  confiderably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole.  This  is  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  importance  of  the  Colonies  at  thefe  two 
periods  :  and  all  reafoning  concerning  our  mode 
of  treating  them  muft  have  this  proportion  as 
its  bafis ;  or  it  is  a  reafoning  v/eak,  rotten,  and 
fophiftical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myfelf  to 
hurry  over  this  great  confideration.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here.  We  Hand  where  we  have 
an  immenfe  view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  paft. 
Clouds  indeed,  ar)d  darknefs,  reft  upon  the  future. 
Let  us  however,  before  we  deicend  from  this  no*. 
ble  eminence,  reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  na- 
tional profpenty  has  happened  within  the  fhort 
period  ot  the  life  of  man.  It  has  hi^ppencd  within 
Sixty-eight  years.  There  are  thofe  alive  whofc 
memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities.  For 
inftance,  my  Lord  Bathurft  might  remember  all 
the  ftages  of  the  progrefs.  He  was  in  1704  of 
an  age,  at  leaft  to  be  made  to  comrephend  fuch 
things.  He  was  then  old  enough  a^ta parentum 
jam  lerere,  €t  qu(^  fit  poterit  cognofcere  virtus — 
Suppofe,  Sir,  that  the  angel  of  this  aufpicious 
youth,  forefeeing  the  many  virtues,  which  made 
him  one  of  the  moft  amiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
moll  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to 
him  in  vifion,  that,  when,  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration, the  third  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick  had  fat  Twelve  years  on  the  throne 
of  that  nation,  which   (by  the  happy  ifuie  of 
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derate  and  healing  councils)  was  to  be  made. 
Grcit  Britain,  he  Ihould  lee  his  fon,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  turn  back  the  current  of 
hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raife  him 
to  an  -higher  rank  of  Peerage,  whilft  he  en- 
liched  the  family  with  a  new  one — If  amidft 
thefe  bright  and  hiappy  fcenes  of  domeftic 
f)onour  and  profperity,  that  angel  fhould  have 
drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  rifing 
glories  of  his  country,  and  whilft  he  was 
gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then  commer- 
cial grandeur  of  England,  the  Genius  fliould 
point  out  to  him  a  little  fpeck,  fcarce  vifible 
in  the  mafs  of  the  national  intereft,  a  fmall 
feminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body, 
and  {bould  tell  him — "  Young  man.  There  is 
*'  America — which  at  this  day  ferves  for  little 
**  more  than  to  amufe  you  with  flories  of 
*'  favagc  men,  and  uncouth  manners  ;  yet  flialj, 
*.*  before  you  taile  of  death,  fhew  itfelf  equal 
"  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which  now 
"  attrads  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever 
**  England  has  been  growing  to  by  a  progref- 
'*  five  increafe  of  improvement,  brought  in 
**  by  varieties  of  people,  by  fuccefllon  of  civiiiz- 
*.'  ing  conqucfls  and  civilizing  fettlements  in  a 
**  feries  of  Seventeen  Hundred  years,  you  Ihall 
"  fee  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the 
*/  courfe  of  a  fingle  life  !"  If  this  ftate  of  his 
country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not 
require  all  the  fanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and 
all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthufiafm,  to  make  him 
believe  it  ?  Fortunate  man,   he  has  hvud  to  fee 
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it !  Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  fee  nothing 
that  Ihall  vary  the  profpett,  and  cloud  the  fetting 
of  his  day  ! 

Excufe  me,  Sir,  if  turning  from  fuch 
thoughts  I  refume  this  comparative  vievi'  once 
more.  You  have  feen  it  on  a  large  fcale ; 
look  at  it  on  a  fmall  one.  I  will  point  out 
to  your  attention  a  particular  inftance  of  it 
in  the  iingle  province  of  Penfylvania.  In  the 
year  1704  that  province  called  for  11,459/. 
in  value  of  your  commodities,  native  and 
foreign.  This  was  the  whole.  What  did 
it  demand  in  1772  ?  Why  nearly  Fifty  times 
as  much ;  for  in  that  year  the  export  to 
Penfylvania  was  507,909  /.  nearly  equal  to 
the  export  to  all  the  Colonies  together  in  the 
firft  period. 

I  choofe,  Sir,  to  enter  into  thefe  minute  and 
particular  details;  becaufe  generalities,  which  in 
all  other  cafes  are  apt  to  heighten  and  raife  the 
fubjedt,  have  here  a  tendency  to  fink  it.  When 
we  {peak  of  the  commerce  with  our  Colonies, 
fi61:icn  lags  after  truth;  invention  is  unfruitful, 
and  imagination  cold  and  barren. 

So  far.  Sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  objedt 
in  the  view  of  its  commerce,  as  concerned  in  the 
exports  from  England.  If  I  were  to  detail  the  im- 
ports, I  could  (hew  how  many  enjoyments  they 
procure,  which  deceive  the  burthen  of  life  ;  how 
many  materials  which  invigorate  the  fprings  of 
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national  Induftry,  and  extend  and  animate  tvtty 
part  of  our  foreign  and  domeftic  commerce. 
This  would  be  a  curious  fubjecfl  indeed — but  I 
mult  prefcribe  bounds  to  myfelf  in  a  matter  ft> 

vaft  and  various* 

I  pais  therefore  to  the  Colonies  in  another 
point  of  view,  their  agriculture.  This  they 
have  profecuted  with  fuch  a  fpirit,.  that,  be- 
fides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  growing 
multitude,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  com- 
prehending rice,  has  fome  years  ago  exceeded 
a  Million  in  value.  Of  their  laft  harveft,  I 
am  perfuaded,  they  will  export  much  more. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  fome  of 
thefe  Colonies  imported  corn  from  the  mo* 
ther  country.  For  fome  timf?  pail,  the  old 
world  has  been  fed  from  the  new.  The  fear- 
city  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a 
defolating  famine  -,  if  this  child  of  your  old 
age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman 
charity,  had  not  put  the  full  breafl:  of  its 
youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  ex- 
haufled  parent. 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  Colonies  have 
drawn  from  the  fea  by  their  fifheries,  you  had  all 
that  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You  furely 
thought  thofe  acquifitions  of  value  ;  for  they 
feemed  even  to  excite  your  envy  ;  and  yet  the 
fpirit,  by  which  that  enterprising  employment 
has  been  exercifed,  ought  rather,  in  my  opinion, 
to. have  raifed  your  elleem  and  admiration.  And 

pray. 
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pray.  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  It? 
Pafs  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of 
late  carried  on  the  Whale  Fifliery.  Whilft  we 
follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains 
of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the 
deepeft  frozen  recefifes  of  Hud  Ton's  Bay,  and 
Davis's  Streights,  whilft  we  are  looking  for 
them  beneath  the  Ardic  circle,  we  hear  that 
they  have  pierced  into  the  oppoiite  region  of 
polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  Antipodes, 
and  engaged  under  the  frozen  ferpent  of  the 
ibuth*  Falkland  Iftand,  wb  ch  feemed  too  re- 
^  mote  and  romantic  an  objeift  for  the  grafp  of 
national  ambition,  is  but  a  ftao-e  and  refting- 
place  in  the  progrefs  of  their  vidlorious  in- 
duftry.  Nor  is  the  eqninocftial  heat  more  dif- 
couraging  to  them,  than  the  accumulated  win- 
ter of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that  whilftfome 
of  them  draw  the  line  and  ftrike  the  harpoon 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  others  run  the  lon- 
gitude, and  purfue  their  gigantic  game  along 
the  coaft  of  Brazil.  No  Tea  but  what  is  vexed 
fcy  their  fifheries.  No  climate  that  is  not 
witnefs  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perfever- 
ance  of  Holland,  nor  the  acSlivity  of  France, 
nor  the  dextrous  and  firm  fagacity  of  Eng- 
Ihh  enterprize,  ever  carried  this  moft  perilous 
mode  of  hardy  induftry  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  puihed  by  this  recent 
people  J  a  people  who  are  ftill,  as  it  were,  but 
in  the  griftle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the 
bone  of  manhood.     When  I  contemplate  thefe 
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things  ;  when  I  knoiv  that  the  Colonies  In 
general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of 
ours,  and  that  they  are  not  fqueezed  into 
this  happy  form  by  the  cooftraints  of  watch- 
ful and  fufpicious  governnncf^.r,  but  that  through 
a  wife  and  falut.iry  negledt,  a  generous  na- 
ture has  been  fufFered  to  take  her  own  way 
to  perfedion  :  when  I  rcfledl  upon  thefe  ef^ 
fc(5ls,  when  I  fee  how  profitable  they  have 
been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  (ink, 
and  all  prefumption  in  the  wifdom  of  human 
contrivances  melt,  and  die  away  within  me. 
My  rigour  relents.  1  pardon  fomething  to  the 
fpirit  of  Liberty, 

I  am  fenfible,  Sir,  that  all  which  I  have  af- 
ferted  in  my  detail,  is  admitted  in  the  grofs;  but 
that  quite  a  difterenf  conclufion  is  drawn  from 
it.  America,  Gentlemen  fay,  is  a  noble  objedt. 
It  Is  an  objed;  well  worth  fighiing  for.  Cer- 
tainly it  is.  if  fighting  a  people  be  the  befl:  way 
of  gaining  them.  Gentlemen  in  this  refpecfl  witl 
be  led  to  their  choice  of  means  by  their  com- 
plexions and  their  habits.  Thofe  who  under;* 
I'tand  the  military  art,  will  of  courfe  have  fome 
prediltcflion  for  it.  Thofc  who  wield  the  thunder 
of  the  liate,  may  have  more  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  arms.  But  I  confefs,  poffibly  for 
want  of  this  knowledge,  my  opinion  is  much 
more  in  favour  of  prudent  management,  than 
of  force  ;  confidering  force  not  as  a[i  odious,  but 
a  feeble  inltrumcnt,  for  preferving  a  people  fo 
pumerous,  fo  active,  fo  growing,  fo  fpirited  as 

this. 
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this,  in  a  profitable  and  fubordinate  connexion 
with  us. 

Fifll:,  Sir,  permit  me  to  obferve,  that  the 
tife  of  force  alone  is  but  temporary.  It  may 
fubdue  for  a  moment  ;  but  it  does  not  remove- 
the  neceffity  of  fubduing  again  :  and  a  nation 
is  not  governed,  which  is  perpetually  to  be  con- 
quered. 

My  next  objetflion  is  its  uncertainty.  Terror 
is  not  always  the  cffecfb  of  force  ;  and  an  arma- 
ment is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do  not  fucceed, 
you  are  without  refource;  for,  conciliation  fail- 
ing, force  remains  -,  but,  force  failing,  no  further 
hope  of  reconciliation  is  left.  Power  and  autho- 
rity are  fometimes  bought  by  kindnefs  ;  but  they 
can  never  be  begged  as  alms,  by  an  impoverilhed 
and  defeated  violence. 

A  further  objedion  to  force  is,  that  you  /;;/- 
:pair  the  ohjcSi  by  your  very  endeavours  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  The  thino:  vou  fought  for  is  not  the 
thing  v/hich  you  recover;  but  depreciated,  funk, 
wafted,  and  confumed  in  the  conteft.  Nothing 
lefs  will  content  me,  than  ivhole  America.  1  do 
not  choofe  to  confume  its  ftrength  along  with 
our  own  ;  becaufe  in  all  parts  it  is  the  Britifli 
ftrength  that  I  conlume.  1  do  not  choofe  to  be 
caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  this 
exhaufting  conflict  ;  and  ftili  lefs  in  the  midft  of 
it.  I  may  efcape  -,  but  I  can  make  no  infurance 
egainft  fuch  an  event.     Let  me  add,  that  I  do 
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not  choofe  wholly  to  break  the  American  fpi- 
rit,  becaufe  it  is  the  fpirit  that  has  made  the 
country, 

Lartly,  we  have  no  fort  of  experience  in  fa- 
vour offeree  as  an  inftrument  in  the  rule  of  our 
Colonies.  Their  growth  and  their  utility  has 
been  owing  to  methods  altogether  different.  Our 
ancient  indulgence  has  been  faid  to  be  purfued 
to  a  fault.  It  may  be  io.  But  we  know,  if 
feeling  is  evidence,  that  our  fault  was  more  to- 
lerable than  our  attempt  to  mend  it  ^  and  our 
fm  far  more  falutary  than  our  penitence. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  my  reafons  for  not  entertaining 
that  high  opinion  of  untried  force,  by  which 
many  Gentlemen,  for  whofe  fentiments  in  other 
particulars  I  have  great  rerpe(St,  feem  to  be  fo 
greatly  captivated,  But  there  is  rtili  behind  a 
third  confideration  concerning  this  object,  which 
ferves  to  determine  my  opinion  on  the  fort  of 
policy  vi^hich  ought  to  be  purfued  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  America,  even  more  than  its  Po- 
pulation and  its  Commerce,  }  mean  its  Temper 
and  Charaaer. 

In  this  Character  of  the  Amiericans,  a  love 
of  Freedom  is  the  predominating  feature,  which 
marks  and  diftinguifhes  the  whole :  and  as  an 
ardent  is  always  a  jealous  affcdion,  your  Colo- 
nies become  fufpicious,  reftive,  and  untradable, 
whenever  they  fee  the  lead  attempt  to  wreft 
from  them  by  force,  or  fl;»ufBe  from  them  by 
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chicane,  what  they  think  the  only  advantage 
worth  living  for.  This  fierce  fpirit  of  Liberty 
is  ftronger  in  the  Englifh  Colonies  probably 
than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth  ;  and  this 
from  a  great  variety  of  powerful  caufes  ;  which, 
to  underftand  the  true  temper  of  their  minds, 
and  the  dire(ftion  which  this  fpirit  takes,  it 
will  not  te  amifs  to  lay  open  fomewhat  more 
largely. 

Firft,  the  people  of  the  Colonies  are  defcen- 
dents  of  Englifhmen.     England,  Sir,  is  a  na- 
tion, which  flill  I  hope  refpedis,  and  formerly 
adored,  her  freedom.     The  Colonifts  emigrated 
from  you,  when  this  part  of  your  character  was 
moft  predominant ;  and  they  took  this  biafs  and 
dire<5tion   the  moment  they  parted  from  your 
Jbands.    They  are  therefore  not  only  devoted  to 
Liberty,  but  to  Liberty  according  to  EngUlh 
ideas,  and  on  English  principles.     Abftradl  Li- 
berty, like  other  mere  abftradions,  is  not  to  be 
found.     Liberty  inheres  in  fome  fenfibleobjecft; 
and  every  nation  has  formed  to  itfelf  fome  favou- 
rite point,  which  by  way  of  eminence  becomes 
the  criterion  of  their  happinefs.     It  happened, 
you  know.  Sir,  that  the  great  contefts  for  free- 
dom in  this  country  were  from  the  earliefl  times 
chiefly  upon  the  queftion  of  Taxing.     Moft  of 
theconteftsinthe  ancient  commonwealths  turned 
primarily  on  the  right  of  eled:ion  of  magiftrates; 
or  on  the  balance  among  the  feveral  orders  of  the 
ftate.  The  queftion  of  money  was  not  with  them 
fo  immediate.     But  in  England  it  was  other- 
wife. 
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wife.     On  this  point  of  Taxes  the  ablefl  pensi 
and  mofl   eloquent   tongues,  have  been  exer- 
cifed ;  the  greateft  fpirits  have  aded  and  fufFered. 
In  order  to  give  the    fullefl    fatista6lion   con- 
cerning the  importance  of  this  point,   it  was 
not  only  neceflary  for  thofe  who  in   argument 
defended  the  excellence  of  the  Englilh  confli- 
tution,  to  infift  on    this  privilege  of  granting 
money  as  a  dry  point  of  fad:,    and  to  prove,- 
that  the  right  had  been  acknowledged  in  an- 
cient parchments,  and   blind  ufages,   to  relide 
in   a   certain  body  called  an   Houfe  of  Com- 
mons.    They    went  much  further  ;    they  at- 
tempted  to    prove,    and  they   fucceeded,  that 
in   theory  it  ought  to  be  fo,  from  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  an 
immediate  reprefentative  of  the  people ;  whe- 
ther the  old  records   had  delivered  this  oracle 
or  not.     They  took  infinite  pains  to  inculcate, 
as    a   fundamental   principle,  that,  in  all  mo- 
narchies,  the  people   mull:  in  efFed  themfelves 
mediately  or  immediately  pollefs  the  power  of 
granting  their  own   money,  or  no  fliadow  of 
liberty  could  fubfift.     The  Colonies  draw  from 
you,  as  with  their  life-blood,   thcfe  ideas   and 
principles.     Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  you, 
fixed    and    attached  on    this  fpecific  point  of 
taxing.     Liberty  might  be  fafe,   or  might   be 
endangered  in  twenty  other  particulars,  with- 
out their  being  much  pleafed  or  alarmed.   Here 
they  felt  its  pulfe;   and  as  they  found  that  beat, 
they  thought  themfeJves  fick  or  found.  I  do  not 
i^'^y  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  applying 
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your  general  arguments  to  their  own  ca{e.  It 
is  not  eafy  indeed  to  make  a  monopoly  of  theo- 
rems and  corollaries.  The  fa(5l  is,  that  thev 
did  thus  apply  thofe  general  arguments  j  and 
your  mode  of  governing,  them,  whether  through 
lenity  or  indolence,  through  wifdom  or  miftake, 
confirmed  them  in  the  imagination,  that  they, 
as  well  as  you,  had  an  interefl  in  thefe  common 
principles. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  pleafing 
error  by  the  form  of  their  provincial  leglflative 
aflemblies.  Their  governments  are  popular  ia 
an  high  degree  ;  fome  are  merely  popular  ; 
in  all,  the  popular  reprefentative  is  the  moft 
weighty  -,  and  this  fliare  of  the  people  in  their 
ordinary  government  never  fails  to  infpire  them 
with  lofty  fentiments,  and  with  a  ftrong  aver- 
lion  from  whatever  tends  to  deprive  them  of 
their  chief  importance. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  neceflary 
operation  of  the  form  of  government.  Religion 
would  have  given  it  a  complete  efFed.  Religion, 
always  a  principle  of  energy,  in  this  new  people, 
is  no  way  worn  out  or  impaired;  and  their  mode 
of  profeiiing  it  is  alfo  one  main  caufe  of  this  free 
fpirit.  The  people  are  proteftants;  and  of  that 
kind,  which  is  the  moft  adverfe  to  all  implicit 
fubmiffion  of  mind  and  opinion.  This  is  a  per- 
fuafion  not  only  favourable  to  liberty,  but  built 
upon  it.^  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  the  reafon  of 
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this  averfenefs  in  the  difTenting  churches  from  all 
that  looks  like  abfolate  Government  is  £o  much 
to  be  fought  in  their  religious  tenets,  as  in  their 
hiftory.  Every  one  knovi^s,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  religion  is  at  leaft  coeval  with  moil  of 
the  governments  where  it  prevails ;  that  it  has 
generally  gone  hand  in  hand  with  them  j  and 
received  great  favour  and  every  kind  of  fupport 
from  authority.  The  Church  of  England  too 
was  formed  from  her  cradle  under  the  nurling 
care  of  regular  government.  But  the  difTenting 
interefts  have  fprung  up  in  diredt  oppoiition  to 
all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world ;  and 
could  juilify  that  oppoiition  only  on  a  ilrong 
claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their  very  exiilence 
depended  on  the  powerful  and  unremitted  aiTer- 
tion  of  that  claim.  All  proteilantifm,  even  the 
moil  cold  and  pafTive,  is  a  fort  of  diffent.  But 
the  religion  moil  prevalent  in  our  Northern 
Colonies  is  a  refinem.ent  on  the  principle  of  re- 
fiilance  ;  it  is  the  diffidence  of  diffent ;  and  the 
proteilantifm  of  the  proteflant  religion.  This 
religion,  under  a  variety  of  denominations,  agree- 
ing in  nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  the 
fpirit  of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  moil  of  the 
Northern  provinces  ;  where  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, notwithftanding  its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  fort  of  private  fed:,  not  com- 
pofing  moil  probably  the  tenth  of  the  people. 
I'he  Coloniils  left  England  when  this  fpirit  was 
high ;  and  in  the  emigrants  was  the  higheil  of 
all  :  and  even  that  ilream  of  foreigners,  which 
^  has 
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lias  been  conftantly  flowing  into  thefe  Colon les, 
has,  for  the  greateft  parr,  been  compofed  of  dif- 
fenters  from  the  eftablifhments  of  their  feveral 
countries,  and  have  brought  with  them  a  temper 
and  charader  far  from  alien  to  that  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  mixed. 

Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that 
fome  Gentlemen  object  to  the  latitude  of  this 
defcription  j  becaufe  in  the  S^  uthern  Colonies 
the  Church  of  England  forms  a  large  body, 
and  Has  a  regular  eftablifliment.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true.  There  is  however  a  clrcumftance 
attending  thefe  Colonies,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, fully  counterbalances  this  difference,  and 
makes  the  fpirit  of  liberty  flill  more  high  and 
haughty  than  in  thofe  to  the  Northward.  It 
is  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  they  have 
a  vail;  multitude  of  Haves.  Where  this  is  the 
cafe  in  any  part  of  the  world,  thofe  who  are 
free,  are  by  far  the  moft  proud  and  jealous 
of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  thegi  not 
only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and 
privilege.  Not  feeing  there,  that  freedom,  as 
in  countries  where  it  is  a  common  bleffing, 
and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air,  may  be 
united  with  much  abjed:  toil,  with  great 
mifery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  fervitude,  Li- 
berty looks,  amongil  them,  like  fomething 
that  is  more  noble  and  liberal.  I  do  not  mean. 
Sir,  to  commend  the  fuperior  morality  of  this 
fcntiment,  which  has  at  leafl  as  much  pride 
as  virtue  in  it  >  but  I  cannot  alter  the  nature 
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of  man.  The  fa6l  is  lb  ;  and  thefe  people  of 
the  Southern  Colonies  are  much  more  flrongly^ 
and  with  an  higher  and  more  ftubborn  fpirit, 
attached  to  liberty  than  thofe  to  the  Northward. 
Such  were  all  the  ancient  commonwealths  j  fuch 
were  our  Gothick  anceftors  ;  fuch  in  our  days 
were  the  Poles ;  and  fuch  will  be  all  mafters  of 
flaves,  who  are  not  flaves  themfelves.  In  fuch 
a  people  the  haughtincfs  of  domination  combines 
with  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  invincible. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  add  another  circumflance 
in  our  Colonies,  which  contributes  no  mean 
part  towards  the  growth  and  efFe<ft  of  this  un- 
tradtable  fp-rit.  I  mean  their  education.  In  no 
country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  fo 
general  a  lludy.  The  profeffion  itfelf  is  nu- 
merous and  powerful;  and  in  moft  provinces 
it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the 
Deputies  fcnt  to  the  Congrefs  were  Law- 
yers. But  all  who  read,  and  moft  do  read, 
endeavour  to  obtain  fome  fmattering  in  that 
fcience.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent 
ISookfeller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  after  tradts  of  popular  devotion,  were 
fo  many  books  as  thoie  on  the  Law  exported 
to  the  Plantations.  The  Colonifts  have  now 
fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their 
own  ufe.  I  hear  that  they  have  fold  nearly  as 
many  of  Blackftone'b  Commentaries  in  America 
as  in  England.  General  Gage  marks  out  this 
dilpuiitiun  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on  your 
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table.  He  ftates,  that  all  the  people  in  his  go- 
vernment are  lawyers,  or  fmatterers  in  law;  and 
that  in  Bofton  they  have  been  enabled,  by  fuc- 
cefsful  chicane,  wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of 
one  of  your  capital  penal  conftitutions.  The 
fmartnels  of  debate  will  fay,  that  this  know- 
ledge ought  to  teach  them  more  clearly  the 
rights  of  legiflature,  their  obligations  to  obedi- 
ence, and  the  penalties  of  rebellion.  All  this  is 
mighty  well.  But  my  *  honourable  and  learned 
friend  on  the  floor,  who  condefcends  to  mark 
what  I  fay  for  animadverlion,  will  difdain  that 
ground.  He  has  heard,  as  well  as  I,  that  when 
great  honours  and  great  emolumentsjij;Lnot  win 
over  this  knowledge  to  the  fervice  of  the  flate, 
it  is  a  formidable  adveriary  to  government.  If 
the  fpirit  be  not  tamed  and  broken  by  theie 
happy  methods,  it  is  flubborn  and  litigious. 
Abe unt  Jill dia  in  mores.  This  fludy  renders  men 
acute,  inquifitive,  dextrous,  prompt  in  attack, 
ready  in  defence,  full  of  refources.  In  other 
countries,  the  people,  more  limple  and  of  a  lefs 
mercurial  caft,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  go- 
vernment only  by  an  actual  grievance;  here 
they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badnefs  of  the  prin- 
ciple. They  augur  mifgovernment  at  a  diftance ; 
and  fnuff  tlie  approach  of  tyranny  in  e very- 
tainted  breeze. 

The  laft  caufe  of  this  difobedient  fpirit  in  the 
Colonies  is  hardly  lefs  powerful  than  the  reft,  as 
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it  is  not  merely  moral,  but  laid  deep  in  the 
natural  conftitution  of  things.  Three  thou- 
fand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and 
them.  No  contrivance  can  prevent  the  ef- 
fect of  this  diftance,  in  weakening  Govern- 
ment.  Seas  roll,  and  months  pafs,  between 
the  order  and  the  execution  :  and  the  want 
of  a  fpeedy  explanation  of  a  ling^e  point,  is 
enough  to  defeat  an  whole  fyftem.  You  have, 
indeed,  winged  Minifters  of  vengeance,  who 
carry  your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  re- 
moteft  verge  of  the  fea.  But  there  a  power 
/teps  in,  that  limits  the  arrogance  of  raging 
pafiions  and  furious  elements,  and  fays,  **  So 
far  {halt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."  Who  are 
you,  that  fhould  fret  and  rage,  and  bite  the 
chains  of  Nature  ? — Nothing  worfe  happens  to 
you,  than  does  to  all  Nations,  who  have  ex- 
tenfive  Empire  ;  and  it  happens  in  all  the  forms 
into  which  Empire  can  be  thrown.  In  large 
bodies,  the  circulation  of  power  muft  be  lefs  vi- 
gorous at  the  extremities.  Nature  has  faid  it. 
The  Turk  cannot  govern  iEgypt,  and  Arabia, 
and  Curdiftan,  as  he  governs  Thrace  ;  nor  has 
he  the  fame  dominion  in  Crimea  and  Algiers, 
which  he  has  at  Brufa  and  Smyrna.  Defpotifm 
itfelf  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckftcr.  The  Sul- 
tan gets  fuch  obedience  as  he  can.  He  governs 
with  a  lople  rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  all ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  force  ana  vigour  of  his  au- 
thority in  his  centre,  is  derived  from  a  prudent 
relaxation  in  all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her  pro- 
vince?,  is,  perhaps,  not  fo  well  obeyed,  as  you 
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are  in  yours.  She  complies  too  ;  fhe  fubmits  ; 
fhe  watches  times.  This  is  the  immutable  con- 
dition j  the  eternal  Law,  of  extenlive  and  de- 
tached Empire. 

Then,    Sir,  from  thefe  fix  capital   fources ; 
of  Defcentj  of  Form  of  Government  ;  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Northern  Provinces  j  of  Manners 
in    the  Southern  ;  of  Education  -,  of  the  Re- 
motenefs  of  Situation  from  the   Firfl    Mover 
of  Government;  from  all  thefe  caufes  a  fierce 
Spirit  of  Liberty  has  grown  up.    It  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the   people  in    your  Co- 
lonies,   and    encreafed    with    the  encreafe    of 
their  wealth;  a  Spirit,  that  unhappily  meet- 
ing  with    an    exercife  of  Power  in    England, 
which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcileable  to 
any  ideas   of  Liberty,   much  lefs  with    theirs, 
has  kindled  this  flame,  that  is  ready  to  con- 
fume  us. 

I  do  not  mean  to  commend  either  the  Spirit 
in  this  excefs,  or  the  moral  caufes  which  pro- 
duce it.  Perhaps  a  more  fmooth  and  accommo- 
dating Spirit  of  Freedom  in  them  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  us.  Perhaps  ideas  of  Liberty  might 
be  defired,  more  reconcileable  with  an  arbitrary 
and  boundlefs  authority.  Perhaps  we  might  wifh 
the  Colonics  to  be  perfuaded,  that  their  Liberty 
is  morefecure  when  held  in  truft  for  them  by  us 
(as  their  guardians  during  a  perpetual  minority) 
than  with  any  part  of  it  in  their  own  hands.  But 
the  queftion  is,  not  whether  their  fpirit  deferves 
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praife  or  blame  j  —  what,  in  the  name  of  God» 
ihall  \vc  do  with  it  ?  Yen  have  before  you 
the  objccfl ;  fuch  as  it  is,  with  all  its  glories, 
with  all  its  imperfedions  on  its  head.  You  fee 
the  magnitude  ;  the  importance  ;  the  temper  ; 
the  habits  j  the  diforders.  By  ull  thefe  confi- 
derations,  we  are  ftrongly  urged  to  determine 
fomething  concerning  it.  We  are  called 
upon  to  fix  fome  rule  and  line  for  our  future 
conduct,  which  may  give  a  little  lability  to 
our  politics,  and  prevent  the  return  of  fuch 
unhappy  deliberations  as  the  prefent.  Every 
fuch  return  will  bring  the  matter  before  us 
in  a  i\l\\  more  untradable  form.  For,  what 
all:oniiliing  and  incredible  things  have  we  not 
feen  already  ?  What  monikers  have  not  been  ge- 
nerated from  this  unnatural  contention  ?  Whilft 
every  principle  of  authority  and  refiftance  has 
been  pufhed,  upon  both  fides,  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  there  is  nothing  fo  folid  and  certain,  either 
in  reafoning  or  in  pradtice,  that  has  been  not 
ihaken.  Until  very  lately,  all  authority  in  Ame- 
rica feemed  to  be  nothing  but  an  emanation 
from  yours.  Even  the  popular  part  of  the  Co-i 
lony  Conftitution  derived  all  its  activity,  and  its 
firfl  vital  movement,  from  the  pleafure  of  the 
Crown.  We  thought,  Sir,  that  the  utmoft  which 
the  difcontented  Colonifts could  do,  was  to difturb 
authority  ;  we  never  dreamt  they  could  of  them- 
felves  fupply  it ;  knowing  in  general  what  ao 
operofe  bufmefs  it  is,  to  eflablifh  a  Government 
abfolutely  new.  But  having,  for  our  purpofea 
in  this  contention,  refolved,  that  none  but  ai> 
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obedient  AfTembly  fliould  fit,  the  humours  of 
the  people  there,  finding  all  paiTage  through 
the  legal  channel  ftopped,  with  great  violence 
broke  out  another  way.  Some  provinces  have 
tried  their  experiment,  as  we  have  tried  ours ; 
and'  theirs  has  fucceeded.  They  have  formed 
a  Government  fufficient  for  its  purpofes, 
without  the  buftle  of  a  Revolution,  or  the 
troublefome  formality  of  an  Election.  Evi- 
dent neceflity,  and  tacit  confent,  have  done 
the  bulinefs  in  an  inftant.  So  well  they  have 
done  it,  that  Lord  Dunmore  (the  account  is 
among  the  fragments  on  your  table)  tells  you, 
that  the  new  inflitution  is  infinitely  better 
obeyed  than  the  antient  Government  ever  was 
in  its  moft  fortunate  periods.  Obedience  is 
what  makes  Government,  and  not  the  names 
by  which  it  is  called  ;  not  the  name  of  Go- 
vernor, as  formerly,  or  Committee,  as  at  pre- 
fent.  This  new  Government  has  originated  di- 
rectly from  the  people  ;  and  was  not  tranfmitted 
through  any  of  the  ordinary  artificial  media  of 
a  pofitive  conftitution.  It  was  not  a  manufacfture 
ready  formed,  and  tranfmitted  to  them  in  that 
condition  from  England.  The  evil  arifing  from 
hence  is  this  ;  that  the  Colonics  having  once 
found  the  pofiibility  of  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  order,  in  the  midft  of  a  flruggle  for  Liberty, 
fuch  ftruggles  will  not  henceforward  feem  fo 
terrible  to  the  fettled  and  fober  part  of  mankind, 
as  they  had  appeared  before  the  trial. 
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PurAiIng  the  fame  plan  of  punlfhing  by  the  de^ 
nial  of  the  cxcrcife  of  Government  to  ftill  greater 
lengths,  we  wholly  abrogated  the  antient  Go- 
vernment of  MafTachufet.  We  were  confident, 
that  the  firft  feeling,  if  not  the  very  profpcd  of 
anarchy,  would  inftantly  enforce  a  compleat 
fubmiffion.  The  experiment  was  tried.  A  new, 
flrange,  unexpefted  face  of  things  appeared. 
Anarchy  is  found  tolerable.  A  vaft  province  has 
nowfublifted,  and  fubfided  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  health  and  vigour,  for  near  a  twelve- 
month, without  Governor,  without  public  Coun- 
cil, without  Judges,  without  executive  Magif- 
trates.  How  long  it  will  continue  in  this  ftate, 
or  what  may  arife  out  of  this  unheard-of  fitua- 
tion,  how  can  the  wifeft  of  us  conjefture?  Our 
late  experience  has  taught  us,  that  many  of  thofe 
fundamental  principles,  formerly  believed  infal- 
lible, are  either  not  of  the  importance  they  were 
imagined  to  be  ;  or  that  we  have  not  at  all  ad- 
verted to  fome  other  far  more  important,  and  far 
more  powerful  principles,  which  entirely  over- 
rule thofe  we  had  confidered  as  omnipotent.  I  am 
much  againft  any  further  experiments,  which 
tend  to  put  to  the  proof  anymore  of  thefe  allowed 
opinions,  which  contribute  fo  much  to  the  public 
tranquillity.  In  effe(5t,  we  fuifer  as  much  at 
home,  by  this  loofening  of  all  ties,  and  this 
concuflion  of  all  eftablifhed  opinion?,  as  we  do 
abroad.  For,  in  order  to  prove,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans have  no  right  to  their  Liberties,  we  are 
every  day  endeavouring  to  fubvert  the  maxims, 
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which  preferve  the  whole  Spirit  of  our  own.  To 
prove  that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free, 
we  are  obHged  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Free-i 
dom  itfelf ;  and  we  never  feem  to  gain  a  paltry- 
advantage  over  them  in  debate,  without  attack- 
ing fome  of  thofe  principles,  or  deriding  fome 
of  thofe  feelings,  for  which  our  anceftors  have 
ihed  their  blood. 

But,  Sir,  in  wifliing  to  put  an  end  to  per- 
nicious experiments,  I  do  not  mean  to  preclude 
the  fulleil  enquiry.  Far  from  it.  Far  from  de- 
ciding on  a  fudden  or  partial  view,  I  would  pa- 
tiently go  round  and  round  the  fubjedV,  and  fur- 
vey  it  minutely  in  every  poflible  afped:.  Sir,  if 
I  were  capable  of  engaging  you  to  an  equal  at- 
tention,! would  ftate,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  difcerning,  there  are  but  three  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding relative  to  this  flubborn  Spirit,  which 
prevails  in  your  Colonies,  and  difturbs  your  Go- 
vernment. Thefe  are — To  change  that  Spirit,  as 
inconvenient,  by  removing  the  Caufes.  To  pro- 
fecute  it  as  criminal.  Or,  to  comply  with  it  as 
necelTary.  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  an  imperfe6t 
enumeration  ;  I  can  think  of  but  thefe  three. 
Another  has  indeed  been  ftarted,  that  of  giving 
up  the  Colonies ;  but  it  met  fo  flight  a  reception, 
that  I  do  not  think  myfclf  obliged  to  dwell  a 
great  while  upon  it.  It  is  nothing  but  a  little 
fally  of  anger  ;  like  the  frowardnefs  of  peevifli 
children  ;  who,  when  they  cannot  get  all  they 
would  have,  are  refolved  to  take  nothing, 
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The  firfl  of  thefe  plans,  to  change  the  Spirit 
as  inconvenient,  by  removing  the  caufes,  I  think 
is  the  mofh  like  a  fyftematick  proceeding.  It  is 
radical  in  its  principle  ;  but  it  is  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  Ibme  of  them  little  fhort,  as 
I  conceive,  of  impoffibilities.  This  will  appear 
by  examining  into  the  Plans  which  have  been 
propofed. 

As  the  growing  population  in  the  Colonics 
is  evidently  one  caufe  of  their  reiiftancCj  it  was 
laft  feflion  mentioned  in  both  Houfes,  by  men 
of  weight,  and  received  not  without  applaufe, 
that,  in  order  to  check  this  evil,  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  crown  to  make  no  further 
grants  of  land.  But  to  this  fcheme,  there 
are  two  objedions.  The  firft,  that  there  is  al- 
xeady  fo  much  unfettled  land  in  private  hands, 
as  to  afford  room  for  an  immenfe  future  po- 
pulation, although  the  crown  not  only  with- 
held its  grants,  but  annihilated  its  foil.  If 
this  be  the  cafe,  then  the  only  effect  of  this- 
avarice  of  defolation,  this  hoarding  of  a  roy- 
al wildernefs,  would  be  to  raife  the  value  of 
the  poffeffions  in  the  hands  of  the  great  pri- 
vate monopolids,  without  any  adequate  check 
to  the  growing  and  alarming  mifchief  of  popu- 
lation. 

But,  if  you  flopped  your  grants,  what  would 
be  the  confequence  ?  The  people  would  occupy 
without  grants.  They  have  already  fo  occupied 
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in  many  places.  '  You  cannot  ilation  garrlfons 
in  every  part  of  thefe  deferts.  If  you  drive  the 
people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their 
annual  Tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  to  another.  Many  of  the  people 
in  the  back  fettlements  are  already  little  at- 
tached to  particular  iituations.  Already  they 
have  topped  the  Apalachian  mountains.  From 
thence  they  behold  before  them  an  im- 
menfe  plain,  one  vaft,  rich,  level  meadow  -,  a 
fquare  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this  they 
would  wander,  without  a  poffibility  of  re- 
ftraint;  they  would  change  their  manners  with 
the  habits  of  their  life  ;  v/ould  foon  for- 
get a  government,  by  which  they  were  dif- 
owned ;  would  become  Hordes  of  Englifh 
Tartars  ;  and,  pouring  down  upon  your  un- 
fortified frontiers  a  fierce  and  irrefiflible  ca- 
valry, become  mailers  of  your  Governors  and 
your  Counfeliors,  your  colledors  and  comp- 
trollers, and  of  all  the  Slaves  that  adhered  to 
them.  Such  would,  and,  in  no  long  time, 
mud  be,  the  efFed  of  attempting  to  forbid  as 
a  crime,  and  to  fupprefs  as  an  evil,  the  Com- 
mand and  Blefling  of  Providence,  *'  Encreafe 
**  and  Multiply."  Such  would  be  the  happy 
refult  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  as  a  lair  of 
wild  beafis,  that  earth,  which  God,  by  an  ex- 
prefs  Charter,  has  given  to  the  childrenof  men. 
Far  different,  and  furely  much  wifer,  has  been 
our  policy  hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited 
our  people  by  every  kind  of  bounty,  to  fixed 
eflablifhments.     We  have  invited  the  hulband- 
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man,  to  look  to  authority  for  his  title.  We 
have  taught  him  pioufly  to  believe  in  the  myfte- 
rious  virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  We  have 
throv^n  each  tradt  of  land,  as  it  v/as  peopled,  into 
diftrids ;  that  the  ruling  power  fhould  never  be 
wholly  out  of  fight.  We  have  fettled  all  we 
could  'j  and  we  have  carefully  attended  every 
fettlement  with  government. 

Adhering,  Sir,  as  I  do,  to  this  policy,  as  well 
as  for  the  reafons  I  have  juft  given,  I  think  this 
rew  proje<fl  of  hedging-in  population  to  be  nei- 
ther prudent  nor  pradiicable. 

To  impoverifli  the  Colonies  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  arreft  the  noble  courfe  of  their  ma- 
rine entcrprizes,  would  be  a  more  eafy  tafk.  I 
freely  confefs  it.  We  have  fliewn  a  difpofition 
to  a  fyftem  of  this  kind  ;  a  difpofition  even  to 
continue  the  reftraint  after  the  offence;  looking 
on  ourfelves  as  rivals  to  our  Colonies,  and  per- 
fuaded  that  of  courfe  we  muft  gain  all  that  they 
fliall  lofe.  Much  mifchief  we  may  certainly  do. 
The  power  inadequate  to  all  other  things  is 
often  more  than  fufficient  for  this.  I  do  not  look 
on  the  direct:  and  immediate  power  of  the  Co- 
lonies to  refift  our  violence,  as  very  formidable. 
In  this,  however,  I  may  be  miflaken.  But 
when  I  confider,  that  we  have  Colonies  for  no 
purpofe  but  to  be  ferviceable  to  us,  it  feems  to 
my  poor  underftanding  a  little  prepofterous,  to 
make  them  unferviceable,  in  order  to  keep  them 
obedient,  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the 
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old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded  problem  of 
tyranny,  which  propofes  to  beggar  its  fubjefts 
intofubmiffion.  But,  remember,  when  you  have 
compleated  your  fyftem  of  impoverilhment,  that 
Nature  IHU  proceeds  in  her  ordinary  courfe ; 
that  dilbontent  will  encreafe  with  nufery  ;  and 
that  there  are  critical  moments  in  the  fortune 
of  all  ftates,  when  they,  who  are  too  weak  to 
contribute  to  your  profperity,  may  be  ftrong 
enough  to  complete  your  ruin.  Spoliatis  arma 
Jiiprfunt, 

The  temper  and  charadier,  which  prevail  in 
our  Colonies,  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by 
any  human  art.  We  cannot,  I  fear,  falfify  the 
pedigree  of  this  fierce  people,  and  perfuade  them 
that  they  are  not  fprung  from  a  nation,  in  whofe 
veins  the  blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  they  would  hear  you  tell  them 
this  tale,  would  detedl  the  impolition  -,  your 
fpeech  would  betray  you.  An  EngUfhman  is 
the  unfittefl  perfon  on  earth,  to  argue  another 
Englifhman  into  flavery. 

I  think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to 
change  their  republican  Religion,  as  their  free 
defcent ;  or  to  fubftitute  the  Roman  Catholick, 
as  a  penalty;  or  the  Church  of  England,  as  an 
improvement.  The  mode  of  inquifition  and 
dragooning,  is  going  out  of  fafhion  in  the 
old  world  ;  and  I  fhould  not  confide  much  to 
their  efficacy  in  the  new.  The  education  of 
the  Americans  is  alfo  on  the  fame  unalter- 
able 
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able  bottom  with  their  religion.  You  can- 
not perfuade  them  to  burn  their  books  of 
curious  fcience  j  to  banifli  their  lawyers  from 
their  courts  of  law ;  or  to  quench  the  lights 
of  their  affemblies,  by  refufing  to  choofe  thofe 
perfons  who  are  bed  read  in  their  privileges. 
It  would  be  no  lefs  impradlicable  to  think  of 
wholly  annihilating  the  popular  affemblies,  in 
which  thefe  lawyers  iit.  The  army,  by  which 
we  muft  govern  in  their  place,  would  be 
far  more  chargeable  to  us  ;  not  quite  fo  ef- 
fedual ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  full  as  dif- 
ficult to  be  kept  in  obedience. 

With  regard  to  the  high  ariftocratick  fpirit 
of  Virginia  and  the  fouthern  Colonies,  it  has 
been  propofed,  I  know,  to  reduce  it,  by  de- 
claring a  general  enfranchifement  of  their  flaves. 
This  projedt  has  had  its  advocates  and  pane- 
gyrifts ;  yet  I  never  could  argue  myfelf  into 
any  ooinion  of  it.  Slaves  are  often  much 
attached  to  their  mafters.  A  general  wild 
offer  of  liberty,  would  not  always  be  ac- 
cepted. Hiftory  furnifhes  few  inftances  of  it. 
It  is  fometimes  as  hard  to  perfuade  flaves 
to  be  irec,  as  it  is  to  compel  freemen  to 
be  flaves ;  and  in  this  aufpicious  fcheme,  we 
fliould  have  both  thefe  pleafing  taflcs  on  our 
hands  at  once.  But  when  we  talk  of  enfran- 
chifement, do  we  not  perceive  that  the  Ameri- 
can mafl;er  may  enfranchife  too  -,  and  arm  fervile 
hands  in  defence  of  freedom  ?  A  meafure  to 
which  other  people  have  had  recourfe  more  than 
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once,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  a  defperate 
fituation  of  their  affairs. 

Slaves    as    thefe    unfortunate    black    people 
are,    and    dull    as    all   men    are   from    flavery, 
muft    they   not    a    little   fufpea:    the   offer   of 
freedom   from    that    very    nation    which    has 
fold  them   to   their    prefent    mafters  ?    From 
that    nation,  one  of  whofe  caufes   of  quarrel 
with  thofe  maffers,  is  their  refufal  to  deal  any 
more  in  that   inhuman  trafEck  ?    An  offer  of 
freedom    from    England,    would  come  rather 
oddly,    (liipped    to  them    in    an   African    vef- 
fel,  which  is  refufed    an  entry  into  the  ports 
of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three 
hundred  Angola  negroes.     It  would  be  curious 
to  fee  the  Guinea  captain  attempting  at  the 
fame  inftant  to  publiih  his  proclamation  of  li- 
berty, and  to  advertife  his  fale  of  flaves. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  all  thefe  moral  difficulties 
got  over.  The  Ocean  remains.  You  cannot 
pump  this  dry ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in  its 
prefent  bed,  fo  long  all  the  caufes  which  weaken 
authority  by  diftance  will  continue.  "  Ye  gods, 
**  annihilate  but  fpace  and  time,  and  make  tv/o 
**  lovers  happy  !" — was  a  pious  and  paffionate 
prayer  ;^ — but  juft  as  reafonable,  as  many  of  the 
ferious  wiflies  of  very  grave  and  folemn  poli- 
ticians. 

If  then.  Sir,  It  feemsalmoff  defperate  to  think 
of  any  alterative  courfe,  for  changing  the  moral 
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caufes  (and  not  quite  eafy  to  remove  the  na- 
tural), which  produce  prejudices  ii:reconcile- 
able  to  the  late  exercife  of  our  authority ; 
but  that  the  fpirit  infallibly  will  continue  ; 
and,  continuing,  will  produce  fuch  effecfts,  as 
now  embarrafs  us  ;  the  fecond  mode  under 
conlideration  is,  to  profecute  that  fpirit  in  its 
overt  ads,  as  criminal. 

At  this  proportion,  I  mufl  paufe  a  moment. 
The  thing  feems  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my 
ideas  of  jurifprudence.  It  fhould  feem,  to  my 
way  of  conceiving  fuch  matters,  that  there  is  a 
very  wide  difference  in  reafon  and  policy,  be- 
tween the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  irregular 
condud:  of  fcattered  individuals,  or  even  of  bands 
of  men,  who  difturb  order  within  the  ilate,  and 
the  civil  difTenfions  which  may,  from  time  to 
time,  on  great  queftions,  agitate  the  feveral  com- 
munities which  compofe  a  great  Empire.  It 
looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  and  pedantic,  to  apply 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal  juftice  to  this 
great  public  conteft.  I  do  not  know  the  method 
of  drawing  up  an  indidtment  again  ft  an  whole 
people.  I  cannot  infult  and  ridicule  the  feelings 
of  Millions  of  my  fellow  creatures,  as  SirEdward 
Coke  infulted  one  excellent  individual  (Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh)  at  the  bar.  I  am  not  ripe  to  pafs 
fentence  on  the  graveft  public  bodies,  entrulted 
with  magiftracies  of  great  authority  and  dignity, 
and  charged  with  the  fafety  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  upon  the  very  fame  title  that  I  am. 
I  really  think,   that  for  wife  men,  this  is  not 
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judicious  ;  for  fober  men,  not  decent  ;  for 
minds  tindlured  with  humanity,  not  mild  and 
merciful. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  am  miftaken  in  my  idea  of 
-an  Empire,  as  diftinguifhed  from  a  fingle  State 
or  Kingdom.  But  my  idea  of  it  is  this ;  that 
an  Empire  is  the  aggregate  of  many  States, 
under  one  common  head  ;  whether  this  head  be 
a  monarch,  or  a  prefiding  republic.  It  does,  in 
fuch  conftitutions,  frequently  happen  (and  no- 
thing but  the  difmal,  cold,  dead  uniformity  of 
fervitude  can  prevent  its  happening)  that  the 
fubordinate  parts  have  many  local  privileges  and 
immunities.  Between  thefe  privileges,  and  the 
fupreme  common  authority,  the  line  may  be 
extremely  nice.  Of  courfe  difputes,  often  too, 
very  bitter  difputes,  and  much  ill  blood,  will 
arife.  But  though  every  privilege  is  an  ex- 
emption (in  the  cafe)  from  the  ordinary  ex- 
ercife  of  the  fupreme  authority,  it  is  no  denial 
of  it.  The  claim  of  a  privilege  feems  rather, 
ex  VI  terminiy  to  imply  a  fuperior  power.  For  to 
talk  of  the  privileges  of  a  State  or  of  a  perfon, 
who  has  no  fuperior,  is  hardly  any  better  than 
fpeaking  nonfenfe.  Now,  in  fuch  unfortunate 
quarrels,  among  the  component  parts  of  a  great 
political  union  of  communities,  I  can  fcarcely 
conceive  any  thing  more  compleatly  imprudent, 
than  for  the  Head  of  the  Empire  to  inlift,  that, 
if  any  privilege  is  pleaded  again  ft  his  will,  or 
his  a^ts,  that  his  whole  authority  is  denied  ; 
inftantly  to  proclaim  rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms, 
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and  to  put  the  offending  provinces  under 
the  ban.  Will  not  this.  Sir,  very  foon  teach 
the  provinces  to  make  no  diftind;ions  on  their 
part  ?  Will  it  not  teach  them  that  the  Go- 
vernment, againft  which  a  claim  of  Liberty 
is  tantamount  to  high-treafon,  is  a  Govern- 
ment to  which  fubmiflion  is  equivalent  to  11a- 
very  ?  It  may  not  always  be  quite  convenient 
to  imprefs  dependent  communities  with  fuch 
an  idea. 

We  are,  indeed,  in  all  difputes  with  the  Co- 
lonies, by  the  ncceffity  of  things,  the  judge. 
It  is  true,  Sir.  But,  I  confefs,  that  the  charader 
of  judge  in  my  own  caufe,  is  a  thing  that 
frightens  me.  Inftead  of  filling  me  with  pride, 
I  am  exceedingly  humbled  by  it.  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  a  ftern,  allured,  judicial  confidence, 
until  I  find  myfelf  in  fomething  more  like  a 
judicial  chara<5ler.  I  mull  have  thefe  hefitations 
as  long  as  I  am  compelled  to  recoiled,  that, 
in  my  little  reading  upon  fuch  contefts  as  thefe, 
the  fenfe  of  mankind  has,  at  leaft,  as  often  de- 
cided againft  the  fuperior  as  the  fubordinatc 
power.  Sir,  let  me  add  too,  that  the  opinion  of 
my  having  fome  abftrad  right  in  my  favour, 
would  not  put  me  much  at  my  eafe  in  palling 
fentence  ;  unlefs  I  could  be  fure,  that  there  were 
no  rights  which,  in  their  exercife  under  certain 
circumltances,  were  not  the  moll  odious  of  all 
wrongs,  and  the  moll  vexatious  of  all  injuflice. 
Sir,  thefe  conliderations  have  great  weight  with 
me,  when  I  find  things  fo  circumllanced  ',  that 
lo  I  fee 
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I  fee  the  fame  party,  at  once  a  civil  litigant 
againil  me  in  point  of  right ;  and  a  culprit 
before  me,  while  I  fit  as  a  criminal  judge,  on 
ads  of  his,  whofe  moral  quality  is  to  be  de- 
cided upon  the  merits  of  that  very  litigation, 
Men  are  every  now  and  then  put,  by  the  com- 
plexity of  human  affairs,  into  ftrange  fituations  j 
but  Jufllce  is  the  fame,  let  the  Judge  be  in  what 
fituation  he  will. 

There  is.  Sir,  alfo  a  circumftance  which 
convinces  me,  that  this  mode  of  criminal 
proceeding  is  not  (at  leail  in  the  prefent  ftage 
of  our  conteft)  altogether  expedient  ;  which 
is  nothing  lefs  than  the  conduct  of  thofc 
very  perfons  who  have  feemed  to  adopt  that 
mode,  by  lately  declaring  a  rebellion  in  Maf- 
fachufet's  Bay,  as  they  had  formerly  addreffed 
to  have  Traitors  brought  hither  under  an  act 
Df  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  Trial.  For  though 
rebellion  is  declared,  it  is  not  proceeded  a- 
gainft  as  fuch ;  nor  have  any  fleps  been  taken 
towards  the  apprehenfion  or  convid:ion  of  any 
individual  offender,  either  on  our  late  or  our 
former  addrefs  j  but  modes  of  public  coercion 
have  been  adopted,  and  fuch  as  have  much  more 
refemblance  to  a  fort  of  qualified  hoflility  to- 
wards an  independent  power  than  the  punifh- 
ment  of  rebellious  fubjedis.  All  this  feems  ra- 
ther inconfiftent  j  but  it  fhews  how  difucult  it 
is  to  apply  thefe  juridical  ideas  to  our  prefent 
■€afe. 

In 
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In  this  fituation,  let  us  ferioufly  and  coolly 
ponder.  What  is  it  we  have  got  by  all  our 
menaces,  which  have  been  many  and  fero- 
cious ?  What  advantage  have  we  derived  from 
the  penal  laws  we  have  pafled,  and  which, 
for  the  time,  have  been  fevere  and  nume- 
rous ?  What  advances  have  we  made  towards 
our  objedt,  by  the  fending  of  a  force,  which, 
by  land  and  fea,  is  no  contemptible  flrength  ? 
Has  the  diforder  abated  ?  Nothing  lefs.  — 
When  I  fee  things  in  this  fituation,  after 
fuch  confident  hopes,  bold  proniifes,  and  ac- 
tive exertions,  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  avoid 
a  fufpicion,  that  the  plan  itfelf  is  not  correctly 
right. 

If  then  the  removal  of  the  caufes  of  this  Spi- 
rit of  American  Liberty  be,  for  the  greater  part, 
or  rather  entirely,  impracticable  ;  if  the  ideas  of 
Criminal  Procefs  be  inapplicable,  or,  if  appli- 
cable, are  in  the  higheft  degree  inexpedient, 
what  way  yet  remains  ?  No  way  is  open,  but 
the  third  and  laft — to  comply  with  the  Ameri- 
can Spirit  as  neceffary ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  to 
fubmit  to  it,  as  a  necelfary  Evil. 

If  we  adopt  this  mode  ;  if  we  mean  to  con- 
ciliate and  concede ;  let  us  fee  of  what  nature 
the  conceffion  ought  to  be  ?  to  afcertain  the 
nature  of  our  conceflion,  we  muft  look  at  their 
complaint.  The  Colonies  complain,  that  they 
have  not  the  charadteriftic  Mark  and  Seal  of 
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Brltifli  Freedom.  They  complain,  that  they  are 
taxed  in  a  Parliament,  in  which  they  are  not  re- 
prefented.  If  you  mean  to  fatisfy  them  at  all, 
you  mufi:  fatisfy  them  with  regard  to  this  com- 
plaint. If  you  mean  to  pleaie  any  people,  you 
muft  give  them  the  boon  which  they  afk  ;  not 
what  you  may  think  better  for  them,  but  of  a 
kind  totally  different.  Such  an  a6t  may  be  a 
wife  regulation,  but  it  is  no  conceffion  :  whereas 
our  prefent  theme  is  the  mode  of  giving  fatis- 
fadion. 

Sir,  I  think  you  muft  perceive,  that  I  am 
refolved  this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  quelHon  of  the  right  of  taxation. 
Some  gentlemen  ftartle  —  but  it  is  true  :  I 
put  it  totally  out  of  the  queilion.  It  is 
lefs  than  nothing  in  my  confideration.  I  do 
not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you.  Sir,  that 
gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  fond  of 
difplaying  it  on  this  profound  fubjedl.  But 
my  confideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and 
wholly  limited  to  the  Policy  of  the  quef- 
tion.  I  do  not  examine,  whether  the  giving 
away  a  man's  money  be  a  power  excepted  and 
referved  out  of  the  general  trull:  of  Government ; 
and  how  far  all  mankind,  in  all  forms  of  Polity, 
are  intitled  to  an  exercife  of  that  Right  by  the 
Charter  of  Nature.  Or  whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  Right  of  Taxation  is  neceffarily  involved 
in  the  general  principle  of  Legiflation,  and  in- 
feparable  from  the  ordinary  Supreme  Power  ? 
Thefe  are  deep  queflions,  where  great  names 
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militate  agalnft  each  other  ;  where  reafon  h 
perplexed  ;  and  an  appeal  to  authorities  only 
thickens  the  confulion.  For  high  and  re- 
verend authorities  lift  up  their  heads  on  both 
lides  ;  and  there  is  no  fure  footing  in  the 
middle.  Tliis  point  is  the  great  Serbo?iian  bog, 
betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Cajius  old,  'where 
armies  whole  ba^e  Jhik,  I  do  not  intend  to 
be  overwhelmed  in  that  bog,  though  in  fuch 
refpedable  company.  The  queftion  with  iiie 
is,  not  whether  you  have  a  right  to  render 
your  people  miferable;  but  whether  it  is  not 
your  intereft  to  make  them  happy  ?  It  is  not,, 
what  a  lawjier  tells  me,  I  may  do ;  but  what 
humanity,  reaibn,  and  juftrce,  tell  me,  I  ought 
to  do.  Is  a  politic  a^  the  worfe  for  being 
a  generous  one  ?  Is  no  conceilion  proper,  but 
that  which  is  made  from  your  want  of  right 
to  keep  what  you  grant  ?  Or  does  it  lefTen 
the  grace  or  dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exercife 
of  an  odious  claim,  becaufe  you  have  your  evi- 
dci^ce-room  full  of  Titles,  and  your  magazines 
fluffed  with  arms  to  enforce  them  ?  What  (12;- 
nify  all  thof^  titles,  and  all  thofe  arms?  Of  what 
avail  are  they,  when  the  reafon  of  the  thing  tells 
me,  that  the  affertion  of  my  title  is  the  lofs  of 
my  fuit  ;  and  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  wound 
myfeli  by  the  ufe  of  my  own  weapons  ? 

Such  Is  rtedfaftly  my  opinion  of  the  abfolute 
neceflity  of  keeping  up  the  concord  of  this  em- 
pire by  a  Unity  of  Spirit,  though  in  a  diverfity 
of  operations,  that,  if  I  were  fure  the  Colonifts 
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had,  at  their  leaving  this  country,  fealed  a 
regular  compaft:  of  fervitude  ;  that  they  had 
folemnly  abjured  all  the  rights  of  citizens  ; 
that  they  had  made  a  vow  to  renounce  all 
Ideas  of  Liberty  for  them  and  their  pofte- 
rity,  to  all  generations  ;  yet  I  (hould  hold 
myfelf  obliged  to  conform  to  the  temper  I 
found  univerfally  prevalent  in  my  own  day, 
and  to  govern  two  million  of  men,  impa- 
tient of  Servitude,  on  the  principles  of  Free- 
dom. I  am  not  determining  a  point  of 
law  ;  I  am  refloring  tranquiUity  -,  and  the 
general  character  and  fituation  of  a  people 
mufl  determine  what  fort  of  government  is 
fitted  for  them.  That  point  nothing  elfe  can. 
or  ought  to  determine. 

My  idea  therefore,  without  confidering  whe- 
ther we  yield  as  matter  of  right,  or  grant  as 
matter  of  favour,  is  to  admit  the  people  of  our  Co" 
lonies  into  an  inter ejl  in  the  conjiitution -,  and,  by 
recording  that  admiffion  in  the  Journals  of  Par- 
liament, to  give  them  as  ftrong  an  aifurance  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  that  we 
mean  for  ever  to  adhere  to  that  folemn  decla-* 
ration  of  fyftematic  indulgence. 

Some  years  ago,  the  repeal  of  a  revenue  adl, 
upon  its  underftood  principle,  might  have  ferved 
to  fliew,  that  we  intended  an  unconditional 
abatement  of  the  exercife  of  a  Taxing  Power. 
Such  a  meafure  was  then  fufiicient  to  remove 
all  fufpicion  j  and  to  give  perfed:  content.     But 
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unfortimate  events,  fince  that  time,  may  make 
fomething  further  necefTary  ;  and  not  more  ne- 
ceflliry  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  Colonies,  than 
for  the  dignity  and  confiftency  of  our  own  fu- 
ture proceedings. 

I  have  taken  a  very  Incorrect  meafure  of 
the  difpofition  of  the  Houfe,  if  this  propofal 
in  itfelf  would  be  received  with  diilike.  I 
think,  SIr»  we  have  few  American  Finan- 
ciers. But  our  misfortune  is,  we  are  too 
ac'Jte  ;  we  are  too  exquifite  in  our  con- 
jedures  of  the  future,  for  men  oppreiTed  with 
fuch  great  and  prefent  evils.  The  more  mo- 
derate among  the  oppofers  of  Parliamentary 
Conccfiion  freely  confefs,  that  they  hope  no 
good  from  Taxation  ;  but  they  apprehend 
the  Colonics  have  further  views  -,  and  if 
this  point  were  conceded,  they  would  in- 
ftantly  attack  the  Trade-laws.  Thefe  Gen- 
tlemen are  convinced,  that  this  was  the  in- 
tention from  the  beginning;  and  the  quarrel 
of  the  Americans  with  Taxation  was  no 
more  than  a  cloke  and  cover  to  this  de- 
fii{n.  Such  ha5  been  the  language  even  of 
a  *  Gentleman  of  real  moderation,  and  of  a 
natural  temper  well  adjufted  to  fair  and  equal 
Government.  I  am,  however.  Sir,  not  a  little 
ft.irprized  at  this  kind  of  difcourfe,  whenevec 
I  hear  it  ;  and  1  am  the  more  furprized,  on 
account  of  the  arguments  which  1  conftantly 
find  in  company  with  it,  and  which  are  often 
•  Mr.  Rice. 
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urged  from  the  fame  mouths,  and  on  the  fame 
dav. 

For  in(lance,  when  we  alledge,  that  it  is 
againft  reafon  to  tax  a  people  under  fo  many  re- 
ilraints  in  trade  as  the  Americans,  the  *  Noble 
Lord  in  the -blue  ribband  fhali  tell  you,  that  the 
reftraints  on  trade  are  futile  and  ufelefs  j  of  no 
advantage  to  us,  and  of  no  burthen  to  thofe  on 
j  whom  they  are  impofed;  that  the  trade  to  Ame- 
rica is  not  fecured  by  the  ad:s  of  navigation,  but 
by  the  natural  and  irrefillible  advantage  of  a 
commercial  preference. 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  this 
potlure  of  the  debate.  But  when  flrong  in- 
ternal circumftances  are  urged  ai^ainft  the 
taxes  ;  when  the  fcheme  is  diiTeaied ;  when 
experience  and  the  nature  of  thino-s  are 
brought  to  prove,  and  do  prove,  the  utter 
impoffibility  of  obtaining  an  eff.dive  revenue 
from  the  Colonies  ;  when  thefe  things  are 
prefTed,  or  rather  prefs  themlelves,  fo^as  to 
drive  the  advocates  of  Colony  t.ixes  to  a  clear 
admilTion  of  the  futility  of  the  fcheme  ;  then. 
Sir,  the  fleeping  trade  laws  revive  from  their 
I  trance  -,  and  this  ufelefs  taxation  is  to  be 
I  kept  facred,  not  for  its  own  fike,  but  as  a 
counter-guard  and  fecurity  of  the  laws  of  trade. 

Then,  Sir,  you  keep  up  revenue  lav/s  which 
!  are  mifchievous,  in  order  to  preferve  trade  laws 

*  Lord  North. 
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that  are  ufelefs.  Such  is  the  wifdom  of  our 
plan  in  both  its  members.  They  are  fcparately 
given  up  as  of  no  value ;  and  yet  one  is  always 
to  be  defended  for  the  fake  of  the  other.  But 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  nor  with 
the  pamphlet  from  whence  he  feems  to  have 
borrowed  thefe  ideas,  concerning  the  inutility 
of  the  trade  laws.  For  without  idolizing 
them,  I  am  fare  they  are  ftill,  in  many  ways, 
of  great  nfe  to  us ;  and  in  former  times,  they 
have  been  of  the  grrateH:.  They  do  confine, 
and  they  do  greatly  narrow,  the  market  for  the 
Americans.  But  my  perfect  convidion  of  this, 
does  not  helo  me  in  the  leaft  to  difcern  how  the 
revenue  laws  form  anv  fecurity  whatfoever  to 
the  commercial  regulations ;  or  that  thefe  com-, 
mercial  regulations  are  the  true  ground  of  the 
quarrel  ;  or,  that  the  giving  way  in  any  on© 
inftance  of  authority,  is  to  lofe  all  that  may  re- 
main unQonceded. 

One  fadl  Is  clear  and  indlfputable.  The  public 
and  avowed  origin  of  this  quarrel,  was  on  taxa- 
tion. This  quarrel  has  indeed  brought  on  new 
difputes  on  new  quellions;  but  certainly  the  leaft 
bitter,  and  the  fewcfc  of  all,  on  the  trade  laws. 
To  judge  which  of  the  two  be  the  real  radical 
caufe  of  quarrel,  we  have  to  fee  whether  the 
commercial  difpute  did,  in  order  of  time,  precede 
the  difpute  on  taxation  ?  There  is  not  a  fliadov/ 
of  evidence  for  it.  Next,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  at  this  moment  a  diflike  to  the  Trade 
Laws  he  the  real  caufe  of  auarrel,  it  is  abfolutely 
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neceflary  to  put  the  taxes  out  of  the  queftlon 
by  a  repeal.  See  how  the  Americans  acfl  in 
this  polition,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  dif- 
cern  corredly  what  is  the  true  objedl  of  the 
controverfv,  or  whether  any  controverfy  at  all 
will  remain  ?  Unle^fs  you  confent  to  remove 
this  caufe  of  difference,  it  is  impoflible,  with 
decency,  to  alTert  that  the  difpute  is  not  upon 
what  it  is  avowed  to  be.  And  I  would,  Sir, 
recommend  to  your  fcrious  confideration,  whe- 
ther it  be  prudent  to  form  a  rule  for  punifliing 
people,  not  on  their  own  adts,  but  on  your  con- 
jediures  ?  Surely  it  is  prepofterous  at  the  very 
bed.  It  is  not  j  unifying  your  anger,  by  their 
mifcondudl  j  but  it  is  converting  your  ill-will 
into  their  delinquency. 

But  the  Colonies  will  go  further. — Alas  I  alas ! 
when  will  this  fpecularing  againll:  f?.Bi  and  reafon 
end  ?  What  will  quiet  thefe  panic  fears  which 
we  entertain  of  the  hoftile  effect  of  a  conciliatory 
conduct  ?  Is  it  true,  that  no  cafe  can  exift,  in 
which  it  is  proper  for  the  fovereign  to  accede  to 
thedeiires  of  his  difjontented  fubjedis  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  peculiar  in  this  cafe,  to  make  a  rule 
for  itfelf  ?  Is  all  authority  of  courfe  lolt,  when  it 
is  not  pufhed  to  the  extreme  ?  Is  it  a  certain 
maxim,  that,  the  fevv-er  caufes  of  diffatisfadiion 
are  left  by  government,  the  more  the  fubjedt  will 
be  inclined  to  refill:  and  rebel  ? 

Ail  thefe  objections  being  in  fa<ft  no  more 
than  fufpicions,  conjed:ures,divmations  i  formed 
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in  d:fiance  of  fa6l  and  experience  :  they  did  not. 
Sir,  difcourage  me  from  entertaining  the  idea  of 
a  conciliatory  conceffion,  founded  on  the  prin^ 
cip]es  which  I  have  jufl  ftated. 

In  forming  a  plan  for  this  purpofe,  I  en- 
deavoured to  put  myfelf  in  that  frame  of 
mind,  which  vvas  the  mofl  natural,  and  the 
moft  rcafoniblei  and  which  was  certainly  the 
moft  probable  means  of  fecuring  me  from 
all  error.  I  fet  ou:  with  a  perfeCl  diitrufl: 
of  my  own  abilities  ;  a  total  renunciation 
of  every  fpecuktion  of  my  own  ,•  and  with 
a  profound  reverence  ibr,  the  wifdom  of  our 
anccdors,  who  have  left  us  the  inheritance 
of  fo  happy  a  conflituiion,  and  fo  flourlQi- 
ing  an  empire,  and  what  is  a  thoufand  times 
more  valuable,  the  treafury  of  the  maxims  and 
principles  which  formed  the  one,  and  obtained 
the  other. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the 
Auflrian  family,  whenever  they  were  at  a  lofs 
in  the  Spanifli  councils,  it  was  common  for  their 
ftatefmen  to  fay,  that  they  ought  to  confuit 
the  genius  of  PhiHp  the  Second.  The  ger.ius  of 
Philip  the  Second  might  miflcad  themj  and  the 
itTue  of  their  affairs  thewed,  that  they  had  not 
chofen  the  moft  prrfecfl  ftandard.  But,  Sir,  I  am 
fure  that  I  (hall  not  be  mill.d,  when,  in  a  cafe 
of  conftitutional  ditiiculty,  1  confuit  the  genius 
of  the  Englifh  coiillitution.  Confulting  at  that 
qracle  (it  was  with  ail  due  humility  and  piety) 
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I  found  four  capital  examples  in  a  fimilar  cafe 
before  me:  thofe  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Chefter,  and 
•Durham. 

Ireland,  before  the  Engllfh  conqued,  though 
never  governed  by  a  defpotic  power,  had  no 
Parliament.  How  far  the  Englidi  Parlia- 
ment itfelf  was  at  that  time  modelled  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  form,  is  difputed  among 
antiquarians.  But  we  have  all  the  reafon  ia 
the  v^'orld  to  be  aflared,  that  a  form  of  Par- 
liament, fuch  as  England  then  enjoyed,  Ihe 
inftantly  communicated  to  Ireland  j  and  we  are 
equally  fure  that  almofl  every  fucceffive  im- 
provement in  conftitutional  liberty,  as  faft  as 
it  was  made  here,  was  tranfmitted  thither. 
The  feudal  Baronage,  and  the  feudal  Knight- 
hood, the  roots  of  our  primitive  conftitu- 
tion,  were  early  tranfplanted  into  that  foil;  and 
grew  and  flouridied  there.  Magna  Charta,  if 
it  did  not  give  us  originally  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  gave  us  at  leaft  an  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons of  weight  and  confequence.  But  your  an- 
ceflors  did  not  churlifhly  fit  down  alone  to  the 
feaft  of  Magna  Charta.  Ireland  was  made  im- 
mediately a  partaker.  This  benefit  of  Englifli 
laws  and  liberties,  I  confefs,  was  not  at  firfl  ex- 
tended to  all  Ireland.  Mark  the  confequence. 
Englifli  authority  and  EnglilTi  liberties  had  ex- 
ad:iy  the  fame  boundaries.-  Your  flandard  could 
never  be  advanced  an  inch  before  your  privileges. 
Sir  John  Davis  (hews  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
refufal  of  a  general  communication   of  thefe 
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rit^hts,  was  the  true  caufe  why  Ireland  was  five 
hundred  years  in  fubduing ;  and  after  the  vain 
proje(5ts  of  a  Military  Government,  attempted 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  foon 
difcovered,  that  nothing  could  make  that  coun- 
try Englilli,  in  civility  and  allegiance,  but  your 
laws  and  your  forms  of  legiflature.  It  was  not 
English  arms,  but  theEnglifhConftltution,  that 
conquered  Ireland.  From  that  time,  Ireland 
has  ever  had  a  general  Parliament,  as  fhe  had 
before  a  partial  Parliament.  You  changed  the 
people }  you  altered  the  religion  ;  but  you 
never  touched  the  form  or  the  vital  fubftance 
of  free  government  in  that  kingdom.  You 
depofed  kings  ;  you  reftored  them  ;  you  al- 
tered the  fucceffion  to  theirs,  as  well  as  to 
your  own  crown  ;  but  you  never  altered  their 
conftitution  ;  the  principle  of  which  was  re- 
fpe6led  by  ufurpatlon  ;  reflored  with  the  re- 
ftoration  of  Monarchy,  and  eftablifhed,  I  trufl, 
for  ever,  by  the  glorious  Revolution.  This  has 
made  Ireland  the  great  and  flouriOiing  kingdom 
that  it  is  ;  and  from  a  difgrace  and  a  burthen  in- 
tolerable to  this  nation,  has  rendered  her  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  our  ftrength  and  ornament.  This 
country  cannot  be  faid  to  have  ever  formally  taxed 
her.  The  irregular  things  done  in  the  confufion 
of  mighty  troubles,  and  on  the  hinge  of  great 
revolutions,  even  if  all  were  done  that  is  faid 
to  have  been  done,  form  no  example.  If  they 
have  any  effed:  in  argument,  they  make  an  excep- 
tion to  prove  the  rule.  None  of  your  own  liber-- 
tics  could  rtand  a  moment,  if  the  caiual  devia- 
tions 
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tions  from  them,  at  fuch  times,  were  fuffered 
to  be  ufed  as  proofs  of  their  nullity.  By  the 
lucrative  amount  of  fuch  cafual  breaches  in 
the  conftitution,  judge  what  the  ftated  and 
fixed  rule  of  fupply  has  been  in  that  King« 
dom.  Your  Irilh  penfioners  would  flarve,  if 
they  had  no  other  fund  to  Hve  on  than  taxes 
granted  by  Engliili  authority.  Turn  your 
eyes  to  thofe  popular  grants  from  whence  all 
your  great  fuppiies  are  come  ;  and  learn  to 
refpedt  that  only  fource  of  public  wealth  ia 
the  Britifli  empire. 

My  next  example  is  Wales.  This  country  was 
faid  to  be  reduced  by  Henry  the  Third.  It  was 
faid  more  truly  to  be  fo  by  Edward  the  Firft. 
But  though  then  conquered,  it  was  not  looked 
upon  as  any  part  of  the  lealm  of  England.  Its 
old  conftitution,  whatever  that  might  have  been, 
was  deftroyed  ;  and  no  good  one  was  fubftituted 
in  its  place.  The  care  of  that  tratt  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Lords  Marchers — a  form  of  Go- 
vernment of  a  very  fingular  kind  ;  a  ftrange  he- 
terogeneous moniler,  fomcihing  between  Hofti- 
lity  and  Government  j  perhaps  it  has  a  fort  of 
refemblance,  according  to  the  modes  of  thofe 
times,  to  that  of  commander  in  chief  at  prefent, 
to  whom  all  civil  power  is  granted  as  fecondary. 
The  manners  of  the  Welfh  nation  followed  the 
Genius  of  the  Government :  The  people  were 
ferocious,  reftive.favage,  and  uncultivated;  fome- 
times  ccmpofed,  never  pacified.  Wales  within 
itfeif,  was  in  perpetual  diforder ;  and  it  kept  the 
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frontier  of  England  in  perpetual  alarm.  Benefits 
from  it  to  the  flate,  there'  were  none.  Wales 
was  only  known  to  England,  by  incurfion  and 
mvaiion. 

Sir,  during  that  ftate  of  things.  Parliament 
was  not  idle.     They  attempted  to  fubdue  the 
fierce  fpirit  of  the  Welfh  by  all  forts  of  rieo- 
rous  laws      They  prohibited    by   ftatute  The 
fending  all  forts  of  arms  into  Wales,  as  you 
prohibit  by  proclamation  (with  fomethinjj  more 
of  doubt  on  the  legality)  the  fending  afms  to 
America.     They  difarmed  the  Welft  by  fta 
tute,  as   you  attempted  (but  ftill   with   more 
queftion  on  the  legality)  to  difarm  New  Ene- 
land  by  an  inftruaion.      They  made   an    aft 
to    drag  offenders   from  Wales  into  En..|and 

hLT\  "'  /°"  ^',''  ^°"^   (^^'  ^"h  more 
Lardfhip)  with  regard  to  America.    Bv  another 

aa.  where  one  of  the  parties  was  an'En-liA- 

irian.  they  ordained,    that  his  trial  /bouTd  be 

always  by  Englift.    They  made  afts  to  reftrain 

frnm',1'  ^°r  ''°;  r"'*  "'^y  presented  the  Wellh 
Jrom  the  ufe  of  fairs  and  markets,  as  you  do 
he  Americans  from  filheries  and  foreign^rts 
Ii  Aort,  when  the  ftatute-book  was  not  qu"  e 
fo  much  fwelled  as  it  is  now,  yon  find  no^efs 

ri^a  :;  WaS  °'  ^"''  -^"'^'^°"  -  *^ 

Here  we  rub  our  hands_A  fine  body  of  pre- 
c  dents  for  the  authority  of  Parliament'andThe 
Ule  oi  it<-  I  admit  it  fully  ;  and  pray  add 
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like  wife  to  thefe  precedent?,  that  all  the  whlle'^ 
Wales  rid  this  kingdom  like  an  incubus  -,  that  it 
was  an  unprofitable  and  oppreffive  burthen  ;  and 
that  an  Engllfhman  travelling  in  that  country, 
could  not  go  fix  yards  from  the  high  road  with- 
out being  murdered. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  flow.  Sir, 
it  was  not,  until  after  Two  Hundred  years, 
difcovered,  that  by  an  eternal  law.  Providence 
had  decreed  vexation  to  violence  ;  and  poverty 
to  rapine.  Your  anceftors  did  however  at 
length  open  their  eyes  to  the  ill  hufbandry  of 
injuflice.  They  found  that  the  tyranny  of  a 
free  people  could  of  all  tyrannies  the  leaft  be 
endured  ;  and  that  laws  made  againft  an  whole 
nation  were  not  the  moft  efte6lual  methods 
for  fecuring  its  obedience.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Twenty-feventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
courfe  was  entirely  altered.  With  a  pream- 
ble flatiiig  the  entire  and  perfe(5t  rights  of 
the  crown  of  England,  it  gave  to  the  Wellh 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  EngliOi  fubjeils. 
A  political  order  was  eftabllPucd  ;  the  military 
power  gave  way  to  the  civil ;  the  marches  were 
turned  into  counties.  But  that  a  nation  {hould 
have  a  right  to  Englifli  liberties,  and  yet  no. 
fiiare  at  all  in  the  fa ndamental  fecurity  of 
thefe  liberties,  the  grant  of  their  own  property, 
feemed  a. thing  io  incongruous  -,  that  Eight  years 
after,  that  is,  in  the  Thirty- fifth  of  that  reign,  a 
complete  and  not  ill-proportioned  reprefentation 
by  counties  and  boroughs  was  bedowed  upon 
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Wales,  by  a6l  of  Parliament.  From  that  mo* 
mcnt,  as  by  a  charm,  the  tumults  fubfided ; 
obedience  was  reflored  ;  peace,  order,  and  civi- 
lization, followed  in  the  train  of  liberty — When 
the  day-ftar  of  the  English  conftitution  had 
arifen  in  their  hearts,  all  was  harmony  withia 
and  without — 

Simid  alba  nautis 
Stella  refulfif, 
Defuit  /axis  agltatus  humor  : 
Coficidunt  ventiy  fugiuntque  nubes  • 
'Et  7mnax  (quod  fic  vcluerej  ponta 
Unda  recumbit. 

The  very  fame  year  the  county  pdatine  of 
Chefler  received  the  fame  relief  from  its  op- 
preffions,  and  the  fame  remedy  to  its  dif- 
orders.  Before  this  time  Chefler  was  little 
kfs  difiempered  than  Wales.  The  inhabi- 
tants, without  rights  themfelves,  were  the 
fitteft  to  deftroy  the  rights  of  others  ;  and 
from  thence  Richard  II.  drew  the  {land- 
ing army  of  Archers,  with  which  for  a  time 
he  opprelTed  England.  The  people  of  Chefter 
applied  to  Parliament  in  a  petition  penned  as 
I  fliall  read  to  you  : 

71?  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  in  nio/i  himibk 
wife  Jljewn  unto  your  Excellent  Majejiy,  the  inha- 
bitants of  your  Grace  s  coufity  palatine  of  Chefler  ; 
^hat  where  the  faid  couvty  palatijie  of  Chejler  is 
and  hath  been  always  hitherto  exempt ^  excluded  and 
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fiparated  out  and  from  your  high  court  of  par^ 
liamenty  to  have  any  knights  and  burgeffes  'with- 
in the  /aid  court  ;  by  rea/on  whereof  the  faid 
inhabitatits  have  hitherto  fuflained  manifold  dif- 
herifonSi  loffes  and  datnagesy  as  well  in  their  lands, 
goods,  and  bodies y  as  in  the  good,  civil,  and  po^ 
litick  gover?iance  and  maiiitenance  of  the  com^ 
monwealth  of  their  faid  country :  f2.J  And  for 
as  much  as  the  faid  inhabitants  have  always  hi^ 
t  her  to  been  bound  by  the  acis  and  fiatutes  made 
a7id  ordained  by  your  faid  higlmefs,  and  your  mofl 
noble  progenitors y  by  authority  of  the  faid  court, 
as  far  forth  as  other  counties  y  cities  y  and  boroughs 
have  been,  that  have  had  their  knights  and  burgeffes 
within  your  [aid  court  of  parliamejit,  and  yet  have 
had  7ieither  knight  ne  burgefs  there  for  the  faid 
county  palatine-,  the  faid  inhabitants,  for  lack 
thereof,  have  been  oftentimes  touched  and  grieved 
with  adfs  and  fiatutes  made  within  the  faid  court, 
as  well  derogatory  unto  the  mofl  antient  jurifdic- 
tionsy  liberties,  and  privileges  of  your  faid  cou7ity 
palatiney  as  prejudicial  unto  the  common  wealth, 
quiet  nefsy  reji,  and  peace  of  your  grace  s  77icfl  bounden 
fubjeSfs  inhabiting  within  the  fame. 

What  did  Parliament  with  this  audacious  ad- 
drefs  ? — rejedl  it  as  a  libel  ?  Treat  it  as  an  affront 
to  government  ?  Spurn  it  as  a  derogation  from 
the  rights  of  legiflature  ?  Did  they  tofs  it  over 
the  table  ?  Did  they  burn  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman  ? — They  took  the  petition  of 
grievance,  all  rugged  as  it  vi^as,  without  foften- 
ing  or  temperament,  unpurged  of  the  original 
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bitternefs  and  indignation  of  complaint ;  tliey 
made  it  the  very  preamble  to  their  aift  of  re- 
drefs ;  and  confccrated  its  principle  to  all  ages 
in  the  fanduary  of  legiflation. 

Here  is  my  third  example.  It  was  attended 
with  the  fuccefs  of  the  two  former.  Chefter, 
civilized  as  well  as  Wales,  has  demonftrated  that 
freedom  and  not  fervitude  is  the  cure  of  anarchy ; 
as  religion,  and  not  atheifm,  is  the  true  remedy 
for  fuperftition.  Sir,  this  pattern  of  Chefler  was 
followed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  with  regard 
to  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  which  is  my 
fourth  example.  This  county  had  long  lain  out 
of  the  pale  of  free  legiflation.  So  fcrupuloufly 
was  the  example  of  Chefler  followed,  that  the 
ilyle  of  the  preamble  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Chefler  ad  ;  and  without  affedting 
the  abflra6l  extent  of  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  recognizes  the  equity  of  not  fuffering 
any  confidcrabJe  diflrid  in  which  the  Britilh 
fiibjecLS  may  ad  as  a  body,  to  be  taxed  without 
their  own  voice  in  the  srant. 


t3' 
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^Tow  if  the  dodrines  of  policy  contained 
in  thefe  preambles,  and  the  force  of  thefe 
examples  in  the  ads  of  Parliament,  avail  any 
thing,  what  can  be  faid  againft  applying 
them  with  regard  to  America  ?  Are  not  the 
people  of  America  as  much  EnglitTimen  as 
the  VVelfli  ?  The  preamble  of  the  ad:  of 
Henry  Vill.  fay5,  the  Welfli  fpeak  a  Ian- 
gunge    no    way  refcmbling   that   of  his   Ma- 
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jelly's  Englifh  fubjeds.  Are  the  Americans 
not  as  numerous  ?  If  we  may  truft  the  learned 
and  accurate  Judge  Barrington's  account  of 
North  Wales,  and  take  that  as  a  ftandard  to 
meafure  the  reft,  there  is  no  comparifon.  The 
people  cannot  amount  to  above  200,000  ;  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  number  in  the  Colonies. 
Is  America  in  rebellion  ?  Wales  was  hardly 
ever  free  from  it.  Have  you  attempted  to 
govern  America  by  penal  ftatutes  ?  You  made 
Fifteen  for  Wales.  But  your  legiflative  autho- 
rity is  perfe(St  with  regard  to  America  ;  Was  it 
lefs  perfedt  in  Wales,  Chefler,  and  Durham  ? 
But  America  is  virtually  reprefented.  What  ! 
does  the  elediric  force  of  virtual  reprefentation 
more  eafily  pafs  over  the  Atlantic,  than  per- 
vade Wales,  which  lies  in  your  neighbourhood  ; 
or  than  Chefter  and  Durham,  furrounded  by 
abundance  of  reprefentation  that  is  adlual  and 
palpable  ?  But,  Sir,  your  anceflors  thought  this 
fort  of  virtual  reprefentation,  however  ample, 
to  be  totally  infufficient  for  the  freedom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  territories  that  are  fo  near,  and 
comparatively  fo  inconiiderable.  How  then  can 
I  think  it  fufficient  for  thofe  which  are  infi- 
nitely greater,  and  infinitely  more  remote  ? 

You  will  now.  Sir,  perhaps  imagine,  that  I 
am  on  the  point  of  propofing  to  you  a  fcheme 
for  a  reprefentation  of  the  Colonies  in  Parlia- 
ment. Perhaps  I  might  be  inclined  to  entertain 
fome  fuch  thought  -,  but  a  great  flood  flops  me  in 
my  courfe.  Oppofuit  natura-^1  cdinnot  remove  the 
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eternal  barriers  of  the  creation.  The  thing  m 
that  mode,  I  do  not  know  to  be  poffible.  As 
I  meddle  with  no  theory,  I  do  not  abiblutely 
alTert  the  impradticability  of  fueh  a  reprefenta- 
tion.  But  I  do  not  fee  my  way  to  it ;  and  thofe 
who  have  been  more  confident,  have  not  been 
more  fuccefsful.  However,  the  arm  of  public 
benevolence  is  not  fhortened  ;  and  there  are  ofteri 
feveral  means  to  the  fame  end.  What  nature 
has  disjoined  in  one  way,  wifdom  may  unite 
in  another.  When  we  cannot  give  the  be- 
nefit as  we  would  wifli,  let  us  not  refufe  it 
altogether.  If  we  cannot  give  the  principal,  let 
us  find  a  fubflitute.  But  how  ?  Where  ?  What 
fubflitute  ? 

Fortunately  I  am  not  obliged  for  the  ways 
and  means  of  this  fubflitute  to  tax  my  own 
unprodud:ive  invention.  I  am  not  even  obliged 
to  go  to  the  rich  treafury  of  the  fertile  framers 
of  imaginary  commonwealths  ;  not  to  the  Re- 
publick  of  Plato,  not  to  the  Utopia  of  More  j 
not  to  the  Oceana  of  Harrington.  It  is  before 
me — It  is  at  my  feet,  and  the  rude  Jwatn  treads 
daily  on  it  ivith  his  clouted  fioan,  I  only  widi 
you  to  recognize,  for  the  theory,  the  ancient 
confcitutional  policy  of  this  kingdom  with  regard 
to  reprefentation,  as  that  policy  has  been  de- 
clared in  a6ls  of  parliament  -,  and,  as  to  the 
praflice,  to  return  to  that  mode- which  an  uni- 
form experience  has  marked  out  to  you,  as  befl  y 
and  in  which  you  walked  with  fecurity,  advan- 
tage, and  honour,  until  the  year  J 763, 
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My  refolutlons  therefore  mean  to  eftablldi 
the  equity  and  juftice  of  a  taxation  of  Ame- 
rica, by  grant,  and  not  by  impofitlon.  To  mark 
the  legal  competency  of  the  Colony  affemblies 
for  the  fupport  of  their  government  in  peace, 
and  for  public  aids  in  time  of  war.  To  ac- 
knowledge that  this  legal  competency  has  had 
a  dutiful  and  beneficial  exercife ;  and  that  expe- 
rience has  (hewn  the  benefit  of  their  grants^  and 
t\\Q  futility  of  parliamentary  taxation  as  a  me- 
thod  of  fupply. 

Thefe  folid  truths  compofe  fix  fundamen- 
tal propofitions.  There  are  three  more  refo- 
lutions  corollary  to  thefe.  If  you  admit  the 
iirft  fet,  you  can  hardly  rejedl  the  others. 
But  if  you  admit  the  firfl,  I  {hall  be  far 
from  foUicitous  whether  you  accept  or  re- 
fufe  the  laft.  I  think  thefe  fix  maffive  pil- 
lars' will  be  of  ftrength  fuiiicient  to  fupport 
the  temple  of  Britifii  concord.  I  have  no 
more  doubt  than  I  entertain  of  my  exigence, 
that,  if  you  admitted  thefe,  you  would  com- 
mand an  immediate  peace;  and  with  but  toler- 
able future  management,  a  lafting  obedience  in 
America.  I  am  not  arrogant  in  this  confident 
afifurance.  The  propofitions  are  all  mere  matters 
of  fad:  ;  and  if  they  are  fuch  fa6ls  as  draw  ir- 
refiftible  conclufions  even  in  the  flating,  this  is 
the  power  of  truth,  and  not  any  management 
of  mine, 
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Sir,  I  fhall  open  the  whole  plan  to  you 
together,  with  fuch  obfervations  on  the  mo^ 
tions  as  may  tend  to  illuftrate  them  where 
they  may  want  explanation.  The  firft  is  a 
refolution  —  **  T^hat  the  Colonies  and  Planta- 
"  tions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America, 
'*  confijling  of  Fourteen  feparate  Governments y 
**  and  containing  Two  Millions  and  upwards 
*'  of  free  inhabit  ant  St  have  not  had  the  liberty 
*'  and  privilege  of  dealing  and  fending  any 
**  Knights  and  Burgejfesy  or  others  to  reprefent 
"  them  in  the  high  Court  of  F arliameiit ."  — 
This  is  a  plain  matter  of  fadt,  necefUry  to  be 
laid  down,  and  (excepting  the  defcription)  it 
is  laid  down  in  the  language  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  ;  it  is  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  ads  of 
Parliament. 

The  fecond  is  like  unto  the  fir  ft  —  "  That 
**  thefaid  Colonies  and  Plantations  have  been  liabh 
**  to^  and  bounden  by,  fever al  fit bf  dies,  payments, 
**  rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by  Parlia- 
**  ment,  though  the  faid  Colonies  and  Plantations 
**  have  not  their  Knights  and  Purge fjes,  in  the 
**  faid  high  Court  of  Parliament,  of  their  own  elec^ 
**  tion,  to  reprefent  the  conditio?!  of  their  country, 
by  lack  whereof  they  have  been  oftentimes  touched' 
and  grieved  by  fubfdies  given,  granted,  and 
**  ajfented  to,  in  the  faid  court,  in  a  manner  pre^ 
**  judicial  to  the  common  wealth,  quiet nefs,  reji,  and 
*'  peace  ofthefubje^s  inhabiting  within  the  fame  T 
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Is  this  defcription  too  hot,  or  too  cold, 
too  ftrong,  or  too  weak  ?  Does  it  arrogate  too 
much  to  the  fupreme  legiflature  ?  Does  it 
lean  too  much  to  the  claims  of  the  people  ? 
If  it  runs  into  any  of  thefe  errors,  the  fault  is 
not  mine.  It  is  the  language  of  your  own 
ancient  ads  of  Parliament.  Non  mens  hie 
fermoy  fed  quce  prcecepit  Ofellus,  rujiicus^  ab- 
normis  fapiens.  It  is  the  genuine  produce  of 
the  ancient  ruftic,  manly,  home-bred  itViiQ 
of  this  country  —  I  did  not  dare  to  rub  off 
a  particle  of  the  venerable  rufl  that  rather 
adorns  and  preferves,  than  deftroys  the  metal. 
It  would  be  a  profanation  to  touch  with  a 
tool  the  ftones  which  conflrudt  the  facred 
altar  of  peace.  I  would  not  violate  with  mo- 
dern poliih  the  ingenuous  and  noble  rough- 
nefs  of  thefe  truly  conftitutional  materials. 
Above  all  things,  I  was  refolved  not  to  be 
guilty  of  tampering,  the  odious  vice  of  reil- 
lefs  and  unftable  minds.  I  put  my  foot  in 
the  tracks  of  our  forefathers  ;  where  I  can 
neither  wander  nor  ftumble.  Determining  to 
iix  articles  of  peace,  I  was  refolved  not  to  be 
wife  beyond  what  was  written  ;  I  was  refolved 
to  ufe  nothing  elfe  than  the  form  of  found 
words  ;  to  let  others  abound  in  their  own 
fenfe ;  and  carefully  to  abftain  from  all  ex- 
preffions  of  my  own.  What  the  law  has  faid, 
I  fay.  In  all  things  elfe  I  am  filent.  I  have 
no  organ  but  for  her  words.  This,  if  it  be 
not  ingenious,  I  am  fure  is  fafe. 
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There  are  Indeed  words  expreffive  of  grie- 
vance in  this  fecond  refolution,  which  thofe 
who  are  refolved  always  to  be  in  the  right, 
will  deny  to  contain  matter  of  fa6t,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  prefent  cafe  ;  although  Parliament 
thought  them  true,  with  regard  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Chefter  and  Durham.  They  will 
deny  that  the  Americans  were  ever  "  touched 
**  and  grieved"  with  the  taxes.  If  they  con- 
fider  nothing  in  taxes  but  their  weight  as  pe- 
cuniary impofitions,  there  might  be  fome  pre- 
tence for  this  denial.  But  men  may  be  forely 
touched  and  deeply  grieved  in  their  privileges,  as 
well  as  in  their  purfes.  Men  may  lofe  little  in 
property  by  the  a6t  which  takes  away  all  their 
freedom.  When  a  man  is  robbed  of  a  trifle  on 
the  highway,  it  is  not  the  Two-pence  loft  that 
conftitutes  the  capital  outrage.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  privileges.  Even  ancient  indulgences 
withdrawn,  without  offence  on  the  part  of  thofe 
who  enjoyed  fuch  favours,  operate  as  grievances. 
But  were  the  Americans  then  not  touched  and 
grieved  by  the  taxes,  in  fome  meafure,  merely 
as  taxes  ?  If  fo,  why  were  they  almoft  all,  either 
wholly  repealed  or  exceedingly  reduced  ?  Were 
they  not  touched  and  grieved,  even  by  the  regu- 
lating Duties  of  the  Sixth  of  George  II  ?  Elfe 
why  were  the  duties  firft  reduced  to  one  Third  in 
1764,  and  afterwards  to  a  Third  of  that  Third 
in  the  year  1766  ?  Were  they  not  touched  and 
grieved  by  the  Stamp  A61  ?  I  (hall  fay  they  were, 
until  that  tax  is  revived.  Were  they  not  touched 
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and   grieved   by    the    duties    of  1767,  which 
were  likewife  repealed,  and  which,  Lord  Hillf- 
borough  tells  you  (for  the  miniftry)  were  laid 
contrary  to  the  true   principle  of  commerce  ? 
Is  not  the  affurance  given  by  that  noble  per- 
fon  to  the  Colonies   of  a  refolution  to  lay  no 
more  taxes  on  them,  an  admiffion  that  taxes 
would    touch    and    grieve   them  ?    Is  not   the 
refolution  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
band,   nov/    ftanding   on    your   Journals,    the 
ftrongeft  of  all  proofs  that  parliamentary  fub- 
fidies''  really  touched  and  grieved  them  ?  Elfe 
why  all  thefe  changes,  modifications,  repeals, 
allurances,  and  refolutions  ? 

The  next  proportion  Is —  '*  ^hat.from  the 
**  dijlance  of  the  /aid  Colonies,  and  from  other 
'*  circumjiances,  no  method  hath  hitherto  been 
•'  devifedfor  procuring  a  reprefentation  in  Far- 
"  liament  for  the  faid  Colonies,"  This  is  an  af- 
fertion  of  a  fad.  I  go  no  further  on  the  paper  ; 
though  in  my  private  judgement,  an  ufeful  re- 
prefentation is  impoffible  ;  I  am  fure  it  is  not 
defired  by  them  ;  nor  ought  it  perhaps  by  us  -, 
but  I  abitain  from  opinions. 

The  fourth  refolution  is —  "  That  each  of  the 
*'  faid  Colonies  hath  within  itfelf  a  body,  chcfen 
**  in  part t  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  freemen,  free^ 
"  holders,  or  other  free  inhabitants  thereof,  com^ 
"  monly  called  the  General  Afjhnbly,  or  General 
«*  Court,  with  powers  legally  to  raife,  levy,  and 
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"  affefsi  according  to  the  fever al  ufage  of  fiich 
**  Colonies y  duties  and  taxes  towards  defraying 
**  all  forts  of  public  fervices,'* 

This  competence  in  the  Colony  afTemblles 
is  certain.  It  is  proved  by  the  whole  tenour 
of  their  adts  of  fupply  in  all  the  afTemblies,  in 
which  the  conftant  ftyle  of  granting  is,  **  an 
*'  aid  to  his  Majefty  ;"  and  a(5ls  granting  to 
the  Crown  have  regularly  for  near  a  cen- 
tury paffed  the  public  offices  without  difpute. 
Thofe  who  have  been  pleafed  paradoxically 
to  deny  this  right,  holding  that  none  but  the 
JBritifli  parliament  can  grant  to  the  Crown, 
are  wifhed  to  look  to  what  is  done,  not  only 
in  the  Colonies,  but  in  Ireland,  in  one  uni- 
form unbroken  tenour  every  feffion.  Sir, 
I  am  furprized,  that  this  doctrine  fhould 
come  from  feme  of  the  law  fervants  of  the 
Crown.  I  fay,  that  if  the  Crown  could  be 
refponfible,  his  Majefly  —  but  certainly  the 
minifters,  and  even  thefe  law  officers  them- 
felves,  through  whofe  hands  the  acfbs  pafs 
biennially  in  Ireland,  or  annually  in  the  Co- 
lonies, are  in  an  habitual  courfe  of  commit- 
ting impeachable  offisnces.  What  habitual 
offenders  have  been  all  Prefidents  of  the  Coun- 
cil, all.  Secretaries  of  State,  all  Firll  Lords  of 
Trade,  all  Attornies  and  all  Sollicitors  Ge- 
neral !  However,  they  are  fafe  ;  as  no  one 
impeaches  them  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  of 
charge  againft  them,  except  in  their  pwn  un- 
founded theories, 
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The  fifth  refolutlon  is  alfo  a  refolutlon  of 
fa(3: —  "  T^hat  the  f aid  General  AJfemblieSy  Ge- 
«*  neral  Courts,  or  other  bodies  legally  qualified 
*'  as  aforefaidy  have  at  fundry  times  freely 
**  granted  fe-veral  large  fuhjidies  and  public  aids 
**  for  his  Majejiys  fervicey  according  to  their 
"  abilities,  li'/jen  required  thereto  by  letter  from 
**  one  of  his  Majfiys  principal  Secretaries  of 
**  State',  and  that  their  right  to  grant  the 
**  fame,  and  their  chearfulnefs  and  fufiiclency 
"  in  the  f aid  grants,  have  been  at  fundry  times 
''  acknowledged  by  Parliament  "  To  fay  no- 
thing cf  their  great  expences  in  the  Indian 
wars  ',  and  not  to  take  their  exertion  in  fo- 
reign ones,  fo  high  as  the  fupplies  in  the  year 
1695  ;  not  to  go  back  to  their  public  con- 
tributions in  the  year  1710;  I  fhall  begin  to 
travel  only  where  the  Journals  give  me  light; 
refolving  to  deal  in  nothing  but  fad:,  authen- 
ticated by  parliamentary  record ;  and  to  build 
myfelf  wholly  on  that  folid  bafis. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1748  *,  a  Committee  of 
this  Houfe  came  to  the  following  Refolution  : 

'*  Refolved, 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com-mittee, 
"  That  it  is  juft  and  reafonable  that  the  feveral 
"  Provinces  and  Colonies  of  MaJJ'achuft's  Bay, 
"  NewHampfijlre,  Conne5llcut,  and  Rhode  Ijland* 

be  relmburfed  the  expences  they  have  been  at  in 

•  Journals  of  the  Houfe,  Vol.  XXV. 

'*  taking 
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*'  taking  and  fecui'ing  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri^ 
**  tahiy  the  JJla?id  of  Cape  Breton,  and  its  de^ 
"  pendencies," 

^  Thefe  expences  were  immenfe  for  fuch  Colo- 
nies. They  were  above  200,000/.  llerling ; 
money  iirft  raifed  and  advanced  on  their  public 
credit. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1756  *,  a  me%e 
from  the  Kmg  came  to  us,  to  this  effed:— -"  His 
"  Majejfy,  being  fenftble  of  the  zeal  and -vigour 
•*  ^tth  which  his  faithful  fubjeas  of  certain 
**  Colonies  in  North  America  have  exerted  them- 
"^  fehes  in  defence  of  his  Majejiys  jujl  rights 
"  and  pojfeffions,  recommends  it  to  this  Houfe 
to  take  the  fame  into  their  confide  ration,  and 
to  enable  his  Maje/iy  to  give  them  fuch 
affijtance  as  fnay  be  a  proper  reward  and 
encouragement." 

On  the  -i^di  of  February  1756  f,  the  Houfe 
came  to  a  fuitable  refolution,  expre/Ied  in  words 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  meffage  :  but 
with  the  further  addition,  that  the  money  then 
voted  was  as  an  encouragement  to  the  Colonies 
to  exert  themfelves  with  vigour.  It  will  not  be 
necefliiry  to  go  through  all  the  teftimonies  which 
your  own  records  have  given  to  the  truth  of  my 
refo  utions.  I  will  only  refer  you  to  the  places 
in  the  Journals : 

•  Journals  of  the  Houfe,  Vol.  XXVII.       f  Ibid 
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Vol.  XXVII.— i6th  and  19th  May  1757. 

Vol.  XXVIIL—June  ift,  1758— April  26th 
and  30th,  1759— March 
26th  and  31ft,  and  April 
28th,  1760 — Jan.  9th and 
20th,  1761. 

Vol.  XXIX. — Jan.  22d  and  26th,  1762 — 
March  14th  and  17th, 
1763. 

Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgement  of 
Parliament,  that  the  Colonies  not  only  gave,  but 
gave  to  latiety.  This  nation  has  formally  ac- 
knowledged two  things ;  firft,  that  the  Colo- 
nies had  gone  beyond  their  abilities,  Parliament 
having  thought  it  necelTary  to  reimburfe  them  5 
fecondly,  that  they  had  aded  legally  and  laud- 
ably in  their  grants  of  money,  and  their  mainte- 
nance of  troops,  lince  the  compcnfation  is  ex- 
prefsly  given  as  reward  and  encouragement.  Re- 
ward is  not  beftowed  for  ad:s  that  are  unlawful ; 
and  encouragement  is  not  held  out  to  things 
that  deferve  reprehenlion.  My  refolution  there- 
fore does  nothing  more  than  colledt  into  one  pro- 
portion, what  is  fcattered  through  your  Journals. 
I  give  you  nothing  but  your  own  ;  and  you  can- 
not refufe  in  the  grofs,  what  you  have  fo  often 
acknowledged  in  detail.  The  admiffion  of  this, 
v/hich  wiil  be  fo  honourable  to  them  and  to 
you,  will,  indeed,  be  mortal  to  all  the  miferable 
ilories,  by  which  the  paflions  of  the  mifguided 
people  have  been  engaged  in  an  unhappy  fyflem. 
The  people  heard,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  of 
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thefe  difputes,  one  thing  continually  dinned  in 
their  ears,    that  reafon  and  juftice  demanded, 
that  the  Americans,  who  paid  no  Taxes,  (hould 
be  compelled  to  contribute.    How  did  that  fadt 
of  their  paying  nothing,  (land,  when  the  Taxinor 
Syftem   began  ?    When  Mr.  Grenville  began  to 
form  hjs  fyftem  of  American  Revenue,  he  ftated 
in   this  Houfe,  that  the  Colonies    were  then 
m  debt   two  millions    fix  hundred     thoufind 
pounds  fterling  money ;    and  was   of  opinion 
they  would  difcharge  that  debt  in  four  years. 
On    this  fiate,  thofe  untaxed  people  were  ac- 
tually fubjed:  to   the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  fix  hundred  and   fifty  ihoufand  a 
year.     In  fad^,    however,  Mr.  Grenville    was 
miftaken       The  funds  given    for   finking   the 
debt    did    not  prove  quite    fo  ample    as  both 
tne  Colonies  and  he  expeded.      The  calcula 
tion  was  too  fanguine  :   the  redudion  was  not 
compleated  till  fome  years  after,  and  at  difl^erent 
times  in  different  Colonies.  However,  the  Taxes 
aiter  the  war,   continued  too  great  to  bear  any 
addition   with  prudence  or  propriety;  and  when 
the  burthens  impofed  in  confequence  of  former 
requilitions  weredifcharged,  our  tone  became  too 
ijigh  to  refort  again  to  requifition.    No  Colony, 

We  fee  the  f.nfe  of  the  Crown,  and  the  fenfe 
of  l^arhament,  on  the  produdive  nature  of  a  i?.- 

Zlt^     T-  ^rJ^'^'^^'^'  fame  Journals 
*or  the  produce  of  the  Rev^me  by  hnpojition- 
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Where  is  it  ?  —  let  us  know  the  volume  and 
the  page  ?  — what  is  the  grofs,  what  is  the  nett 
produce  ?  —  to  what  fervice  is  it  applied  ?  — 
how  have  you  appropriated  its  furplus  ?  — • 
What,  can  none  of  the  many  fkilful  Index- 
makers,  that  we  are  now  employing,  find  any 
trace  of  it  ? — Well,  let  them  and  that  reft  to- 
gether.— But  are  the  Journals,  which  fay  no- 
thing of  the  Revenue,  as  lilent  on  the  dif- 
content  ?  —  Oh  no  !  a  child  may  find  it.  It  is 
the  melancholy  burthen  and  blot  of  every  page. 

I  think  then  I  am,  from  thofe  Journals,  jufti- 
fied  in  the  fixth  and  laft  refolution,  which  is  — 
"  Ti?af  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that  the 
*'  manner  of  granting  the  faid  fupplies  and  aids, 
**  by  the  faid  General  Affemblies,  hath  been  more 
**  agreeable  to  the  faid  Colonies^  and  more  benefit 
**  cial,  and  co?iducive  to  the  public  fervice,  than 
"  the  mode  of  giving  a?id  granting  aids  in  Parlia- 
"  ment,  to  be  raifed  and  paid  in  the  faid  Colonies,'* 
This  makes  the  whole  of  the  fundamental  part 
of  the  plan.  The  conclufion  is  irrefiftible.  You 
cannot  fay,  that  you  were  driven  by  any  ne- 
cefiity,  to  an  exercife  of  the  utmoft  Rights  of 
Legiflature.  You  cannot  alTert,  that  you  took 
on  yoarfelves  the  talk  of  impoiing  Colony  Taxes, 
from  the  want  of  another  legal  body,  that  is 
competent  to  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  Exi- 
gencies of  the  State  without  wounding  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  Neither  is  it  true  that 
the  body  fo  qualified,  and  having  that  compe- 
tence, had  negieded  the  duty. 
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The  queftion  now,  on  all  this  accumu- 
lated matter,  is ;  —  whether  you  will  chufe  to 
abide  by  a  profitable  experience,  or  a  mifchiev- 
ous  theory ;  whether  you  chufe  to  build  on 
imagination  or  fa(ft ;  whether  you  prefer  enjoy- 
ment or  hope  j  fatisfadion  in  your  fubjects,  or 
difcontent  ? 

If  thefe  proportions  are  accepted,  every  thing 
which  has  been  made  to  enforce  a  contrary 
fyftem,  muft,  I  take  it  for  granted,  fall  along 
with  it.  On  that  ground,  I  have  drawn  the 
following  refolution,  which,  when  it  comes  to 
be  moved,  will  naturally  be  divided  in  a  proper 
manner  :  *'  'T^at  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal 
a?i  aB,  7nade  in  the  /event h  year  of  the  reign 
of  bis  prefent  Majejiy,  intituled.  An  aB  for 
granting  certain  duties  in  the  Britifb  Colo- 
nies and  Flantations  in  America  ;  for  aU 
lowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties  of  cuflotns 
upon  the  exportation  from  this  Kingdom,  of 
coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  of  the  produce  of  the  faid 
Colonies  or  Plantations  ;  for  difcontinuing  the 
drawbacks  payable  on  China  earthen-ware  ex^ 
ported  to  Afnerica ;  and  for  more  cffcciually 
preventing  the  clandejiine  running  of  goods  in 
the  faid  Colonies  and  Plantations. — And  that  it 
may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  auiy  made  in  the  four  - 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majejiy, 
intituled.  An  a6l  to  difcontiiiue ,  in  fuch  manner , 
and  for  fuch  time,  as  are  therein  mentioned^ 
the  landing  and  difcharging,  lading  or  (hipping, 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  at  the  town  and 
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**  within  the  harbour  cf  Bojhn,  ijt  the  Province 
**  of  Majfachufef  s  Bay,  in  North  America, — And 
**  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  aBy  made  in 
**  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent 
*'  Majefy,  intituled,  An  a^  for  the  impartial  ad- 
"  mimf  ration  ofjufice,  in  the  cafes  of  perfom 
^'  quejlioned  for  any  a5is  done  by  them,  in  the 
**  execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  fupprefjion  of 
**  riots  and  tumult s,  in  the  Province  of  Maf- 
"  fachufefs  Bay  in  New  England. — And  that  it 
*'  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  a£l,  made  in  the 
*'  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent 
*'  Majejiy,  intituled.  An  aB  for  the  better  re~ 
**  gulating  the  Government  of  the  Provi7ice  of 
**  the  Maffachufefs  Bay  in  New  England.—^ 
**  And  alfo,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  and 
**  amend  an  a5l,  made  in  the  thirty  fifth  year  of 
**  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eight bt  intituled^ 
*'  An  aB  for  the  Trial  ofTreafons  committed  out 
**  of  the  Kings  Dominions  ^ 

I  wifh.  Sir,  to  repeal  the  Bcfton  Port  Bill,  be- 
caufe  (independently  of  the  dangerous  precedent 
of  fufpending  the  rights  of  the  fubjedl  during 
the  King's  pleafure)  it  was  paiTed,  as  I  apprehend, 
with  lefs  regularity,  and  on  more  partial  princi- 
ples, than  it  ought.  The  corporation  of  Bofton 
was  not  heard,  before  it  was  condemned.  Other 
towns,  full  as  guilty  as  Ihe  was,  have  not  had 
their  ports  blocked  up.  Even  the  Reftraining 
Bill  of  the  prefent  Seffion  does  not  go  to  the 
length  of  the  Bofton  Port  Ad:.  The  fame  ideas 
of  prudence,  which  induced  you  not  to  extend 
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equal  punidiment  to  equal  guilt,  even  when  yoil 
were  puniQiing,  induce  me,  who  mean  not  to 
chaftlfe,  but  to  reconcile,  to  be  fatisfied  with  the 
punifhment  already  partially  inflided. 

Ideas  of  prudence,  and  accommodation  to 
circumftances,  prevent  you  from  taking  away 
the  charters  of  Connedticut  and  Rhode-ifland, 
as  you  have  taken  away  that  of  Maflachufet's 
Colony,  though  the  Crown  has  far  lefs  power 
in  the  two  former  provinces  than  it  enjoyed 
in  the  latter  -,  and  though  the  abufes  have  been 
full  as  great,  and  as  flagrant,  in  the  exempted 
as  in  the  punilhed.  The  fame  reafons  of  pru- 
dence and  accommodation  have  weight  with 
me  in  reftoring  the  Charter  of  Maflachufet's 
Bay.  Befides,  Sir,  the  Adl  which  changes 
the  Charter  of  Maflachufet's  is  in  many  parti- 
culars fo  exceptionable,  that,  if  I  did  not  wifh 
abfolutely  to  repeal,  I  would  by  all  means 
defire  to  alter  it  ;  as  feveral  of  its  provifions 
tend  to  the  fubverfion  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate juftice.  Such,  among  others,  is  the  power 
in  the  Governor  to  change  the  fheriff  at  his 
pleafure;  and  to  make  a  new  returning  officer 
for  every  fpecial  caufe.  It  is  (hameful  to  be-* 
hold  fuch  a  regulation  flanding  among  Englifh 
Laws. 

The  adt  for  bringing  perfons  accufed  of  com- 
mitting murder  under  the  orders  of  Government 
to  England  for  Trial,  is  but  temporary.  That 
adl  has  calculated  the  probable  duration  of  oar 
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quarrel  with  the  Colonies  -,  and  is  accommo-^ 
dated  to  that  fuppofed  duration.  I  would 
'  haften  the  happy  moment  of  reconciliation  ; 
and  therefore  muft,  on  my  principle,  get  rid  of 
that  mofl  juftly  obnoxious  adt. 

The  a6l  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the 
Trial  of  Treafons,  I  do  not  mean  to  take 
away,  but  to  confine  it  to  its  proper  bounds 
and  original  intention  ;  to  make  it  exprefsly 
for  Trial  of  Treafons  (and  the  greatefl  Trea- 
fons may  be  committed)  in  places  where 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  Crown  does  not  ex- 
tend. 

Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  Local 
Legillature,  I  would  next  fecure  to  the  Co- 
lonies a  fair  and  unbiafled  Judicature ;  for 
which  purpofe,  Sir,  I  propofe  the  following 
refolution  :  *'  T/jaf,  from  the  time  'when  the 
**  General  AJjejnbly  or  General  Court  of  any 
"**  Colony  or  Plantation  in  North  America,  jhall 
**  have  appointed  by  a5i  of  Ajjemblyy  duly  con^ 
**  firmed,  a  fettled  f alary  to  the  ojfices  of  the 
**  Chief  fuftice  and  other  fudges  of  the  Su^ 
**  perior  Court,  it  may  be  proper,  that  the  faid 
"  Chief  fuftice  and  other  fudges  of  the  Supe- 
**  rior  Courts  of  fuch  Colony,  Jkall  hold  his  aiid 
*'  their  ofiice  and  offices  during  their  good  beha- 
**  viour  3  and  Jhall  not  be  removed  therefrom^  but 
f  ^-uffjen  the  faid  removal  Jhall  be  adjudged  by  his 
■  Majejiy  in  Couiicil,  upon  a  hearing  on  complaint 
**  from  the  General  AJjembly,  or  on  a  complaint 
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*'  from  the  Governor y  or  Council,  or  the  Houfe 
"  of  Reprefentatives  fever  ally  y  of  the  Colony  in 
**  ns)hich  the  jaid  Chiej  Juftice  and  other  fudges 
**  have  exercised  the  fa'id  ojfices" 

The  next  refolution  relates  to  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty. 

It  is  thi^.     "  ^kat  it  may  he  proper  to  re^ 

'*  gulate  the  Courts  of  Admiralty ^   or  Vice  Ad- 

**  miralty,  authorized  by  the  i  K^th  Chap,  of  the 

**  ^th  of  George  the  Third,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

*'  to  make  the  fame  more  commodious   to    thofe 

'*  "who  Jue,  or  arefuedy  in  the  f aid  Courts,  and 

"  to  provide  for  the  more  decent  maintenance  of 

*'  the  fudges  in  the  fame. ^^ 

Thefe  Courts  I  do  not  wlfli  to  take  away ; 
they  are  in  themfelves  proper  eftablilliments. 
This  Court  is  one  of  the  capital  fecurities  of 
the  A61  of  Navigation.  The  extent  oF  its  jurif- 
didtion,  indeed,  has  been  encreafed  ;  but  this 
is  altogether  as  proper,  and  is,  indeed,  on  many 
accounts,  more  eligible,  where  new  powers 
were  wanted,  than  a  Court  abfolutely  new.  But 
Courts  incommodioufly  fituated,  in  efFecft,  deny 
juftice;  and  a  Court,  partaking  in  the  fruits  of 
its  own  condemnation,  is  a  robber.  The  con- 
grefs  complain,  and  complain  juftly,  of  this 
grievance  "*. 

♦  The  Solicitor-general  informed  Mr.  B.  when  therefolutions 
were  fepaa.ely  moved,  that  the  grievance  of  the  judges  par- 
taking  of  the  profits  of  the  feizure  had  been  redreffed  by  office  ; 
Accordingly  the  refolution  was  amended. 

9  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  three  confequentlal  propo- 
fitions.  I  have  thought  of  two  or  three  more  ; 
but  they  come  rather  too  near  detail,  and  to 
the  province  of  executive  Government,  v^'hich 
I  wi{h  ParUament  always  to  fuperintend,  ne- 
ver to  afTume.  If  the  firft  fix  are  granted,  con- 
gruity  will  carry  the  latter  three.  If  not,  the 
things  that  remain  unrepealed,  will  be,  I  hope, 
rather  unfeemly  incumbrances  on  the  build- 
ing, than  very  materially  detrimental  to  it* 
ftrength  and  ftability. 

Here,  Sir,  I  fhould  clofe  ;  but  that  I  plain- 
ly perceive  fome  objections  remain,  which  I 
ought,  if  poiTible,  to  remove.  The  firfi;  will 
be,  that,  in  reforting  to  the  dodrine  of  our 
anceftors,  as  contained  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Chefter  ad:,  I  prove  too  much  ;  that  the 
grievance  from  a  want  of  reprefentation,  ftated 
in  that  preamble,  goes  to  the  whole  of  Legif- 
lation  as  well  as  to  Taxation.  And  that  the  Co- 
lonies grounding  themfelves  upon  that  doctrine, 
will  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  Legiflative  Authority. 

To  this  objection,  with  all  poffible  defer- 
ence and  humility,  and  wifliing  as  little  as 
any  man  living  to  impair  the  fmalleft  par- 
ticle of  our  fupreme  authority,  I  anfwer, 
that  t^e  words  are  the  words  of  Farliamejit, 
and  not  mine ;  and,  that  all  falfe  and  incon- 
clufive  inferences,  drawn  from  them,  are  not 
mine  ;  for  I  heartily  difclaim  any  fuch  in- 
ference.     I    have    chofen    the    w^ords    of  an 
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a(£t  of  Parliament,  which  Mr.  Grenviile,  fure- 
ly  a  tolerably  zealous  and  very  judicious  ad- 
vocate for  the  foverelgnty  of  Parliament,  for- 
merly moved  to  have  read  at  your  table,  in 
confirmation  of  his  tenets.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Chatham  confidered  thefe  preambles  as 
declaring  flrongly  in  favour  of  his  opinions. 
He  was  a  no  lefs  powerful  advocate  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Americans.  Ought  I  not  from 
hence  to  prefume,  that  thefe  preambles  are 
as  favourable  as  poffible  to  both,  when  pro- 
perly underftood  ;  favourable  both  to  the 
rights  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  privilege  of 
the  dependencies  of  this  crown  ?  But,  Sir, 
the  objedt  of  grievance  in  my  refolution,  I 
hive  not  taken  from  the  Cheiler,  but  from 
the  Durham  ad:,  which  confines  the  hard^ 
fhip  of  want  of  reprefentation  to  the  cafe  of 
fubfidies ;  and  which  therefore  falls  in  ex- 
a(ftly  with  the  cafe  of  the  Colonies.  But 
whether  the  unreprefented  counties  were  dc 
jiircy  or  de  faSlo,  bound,  the  preambles  do 
not  accurately  diilinguifli ;  nor  indeed  was  it 
neceffary  ;  for,  whether  de  jure,  or  de  faBo<, 
the  Legiflature  thought  the  exercife  of  the 
power  of  taxing,  as  of  right,  or  as  of  fact 
without  right,  equally  a  grievance  and  equally 
oppreOive. 

I  do  not  know,  that  the  Colonies  have,  in  any 
general  way,  or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much 
beyond  the  demand  of  immunity  in  relation  to 
taxes.     It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  temper  or 
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difpofitions  of  any  man,  or  any  fet  of  men, 
when  they  are  compofed  and  at  reft,  from 
their  conduft,  or  their  expreffions,  in  a  ftate 
of  difturbance  and  irritation.  It  is  beiides  a 
very  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  man- 
kind follow  up  pradically  any  fpeculative 
principle,  either  of  government  or  of  free- 
dom, as  far  as  it  v/ill  go  in  argument  and 
logical  illation.  We  Engli(hmen  ftop  very 
fliort  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  fup- 
port  any  given  part  of  our  conftitution  ;  or 
even  the  whole  of  it  together.  I  could  eafily, 
if  I  had  not  already  tired  you,  give  you  very 
ftriking  and  convincing  inftances  of  it.  This 
is  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper. 
All  government,  indeed  every  human  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment,  every  virtue,  and  every 
prudent  aft,  is  founded  on  compromife  and 
barter.  We  balance  inconveniencies ;  we  give 
and  take  ;  we  remit  fome  rights,  that  we 
may  enjoy  others  ;  and,  we  chufe  rather  to 
be  happy  citizens,  than  fubtle  difputants. 
As  we  muft  give  away  fome  natural  liberty, 
to  enjoy  civil  advantages ;  fo  we  muft  facri- 
fice  fome  civil  liberties,  for  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  communion  and  fellowOiip 
of  a  great  empire.  But  in  all  fair  dealings  the 
thing  bought,  muft  bear  fome  proportion  to  the 
purchafe  paid.  None  will  barter  away  the  im- 
mediate jewel  of  his  foul.  Though  a  great  houfe 
is  apt  to  make  Haves  haughty,  yet  it  is  pur- 
chafing  a  part  of  the  artificial  importance  of  a 
great  empire  too  dear,  to  pay  for  it  all  efTential 
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rights,  and  all  the  intrinfic  dignity  of  human 
nature.  None  of  us  who  would  not  rifque 
his  life,  rather  than  fall  under  a  government 
purely  arbitrary.  But,  although  there  are 
fome  amongft  us  who  thii^k  our  conflitution 
wants  many  improvements,  to  make  it  a 
complete  fyftem  of  liberty,  perhaps  none  who 
are  of  that  opinion,  would  think  it  right 
to  aim  at  fuch  improvement,  by  difturbing 
his  country,  and  rifquing  every  thing  that 
is  dear  to  him.  In  every  arduous  enter- 
prize,  we  confider  what  we  are  to  lofe,  as 
well  as  what  we  are  to  gain ;  and  the  more 
and  better  flake  of  liberty  every  people  pof- 
fefs,  the  lefs  they  will  hazard  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  it  more,  Thefe  are  t/je  cords 
of  }?ian.  Man  acSls  from  adequate  motives 
relative  to  his  intereft  ;  and  not  on  meta- 
physeal fpeculations.  Ariilotle,  the  great 
mailer  of  reafoning,  cautions  us,  and  with 
great  weight  and  propriety,  againft  this  fpe- 
cies  of  delufive  geometrical  accuracy  in  mo- 
ral arguments,' as  the  moll  fallacious  of  all 
fophillry. 

The  Americans  will  have  no  intereft  contrary 
to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  England,  when 
they  are  not  oppreffed  by  the  weight  of  it ;  and 
they  will  rather  be  inclined  to  refpedl  the  a6ls 
of  a  fuperintending  legiflature;  when  they  fee 
them  the  acts  of  that  power,  which  is  itfelf  the 
fecurity,  not  the  rival,  of  their  fecondary  im- 
portancCt     In   this    all'urance,  iny  mind    moft 
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perfe(5lly  acqulefces  ;  and  I  confefs,  I  feel  not 
the  leall  alarm,  from  the  difcontents  which 
are  to  arife,  from  putting  people  at  their 
eale  ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  the  deftrud:ion  of 
this  empire,  from  giving,  by  an  act  of  free 
grace  and  indulgence,  to  two  millions  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  ibmefhare  of  thofe  rights,  upon 
which  I  have  alwavs  been  tau^^ht  to  value  mvieif. 

It  is  faid  indeed,  that  this  power  of  grant- 
ing vefted  in  American  affemblies,  would  dif- 
folve  the  unity  of  the  empire  ;  v/hich  was 
preferved,  entire,  although  Wales,  and  Chef- 
ter,  and  Durham,  were  added  to  it.  Truly,. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  this  unity 
means  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  heard  of,  that 
I  know%  in  the  conlfitutional  policy  of  this 
country.  The  very  idea  of  fubordination  of 
parts,  excludes  this  notion  of  iimple  and  un- 
divided unity.  England  is  the  head  -,  but 
Ihe  is  not  the  head  and  the  members  too. 
Ireland  has  ever  had  from  the  beginning  a 
feparate,  but  not  an  mdependent,  legifla- 
ture ;  which,  far  from  diftradting,  promoted 
the  union  of  the  whole.  Every  thing  was 
fweetly  and  harmonioufly  difpofed  through 
both  Iflands  for  the  confervation  of  Englilh 
dominion,  and  the  communication  of  Eng- 
lidi  liberties.  I  do  not  fee  that  the  fame 
principles  might  not  be  carried  into  twenty 
lilandi-,  and  with  the  fame  good  effed.  This  is 
my  model  with  regard  to  America,  as  far  as  the 
internal  circumflances  of  the  two  countries  are 
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the  fame.  I  know  no  other  unity  of  this 
empire,  than  I  can  draw  from  its  example 
during  thefe  periods,  when  it  feemed  to  my 
poor  underftanding  more  united  than  it  is 
now,  or  than  it  is  hkely  to  be  by  the  prefent 
methods. 

But  fince  I  fpeak  of  thefe  methods,  1  re- 
colle(5t,  Mr.  Speaker,  almoft  too  late,  that  I 
promifed,  before  I  finifhed,  to  fay  fomething 
of  the  propofition  of  the  *  Noble  Lord 
on  the  floor,  which  has  been  fo  lately 
deceived,  and  {lands  on  your  Journals.  I 
muft  be  deeply  concerned,  whenever  it  is  my 
misfortune  to  continue  a  difference  with  the 
majority  of  this  Houfe.  But  as  the  reafons 
for  that  difference  are  my  apology  for  thus  trou- 
bling you,  fuffer*me  to  ftate  them  in  a  very 
few  words.  I  fliall  comprefs  them  into  as  frnali 
a  body  as  I  poflibly  can,  having  already  debated 
that  matter  at  large,  when  the  queftion  was  be- 
fore the  Committee, 

Firfl,  then,  I  cannot  admit  that  propofition 
of  a  ranfom  by  au(5tion  j — becaufe  it  is  a  meer 
projcd:.  It  is  a  thing  new  ;  unheard  of;  fup- 
portcd  by  no  experience  ;  juftified  by  no  ana- 
logy ;  without  example  of  our  anceflors,  or  root 
in  the  conflitution.  It  is  neither  regular  par- 
liamentary taxation,  nor  Colony  grant.  Experi- 
mcntum  in  corpore  vili,  is  a  good  rule,  which  will 
ever  make  me  adverfe  to  any  trial  of  experiments 
♦  Lofd  North. 
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on  what  is  certainly  the   mod:  valuable  of  all 
fubjed:s ;    the  peace  of  this  Empire. 

Secondly,  it  is   an   experiment  which  muffc 
be  fatal  in   the  end  to  oar  conflltution.    For 
what  is  it  but  a  fcheme  for  taxing  the  Colo- 
nies in  the    antichamber    of  the  Noble  Lord 
and    his    fucceffors  ?     To    fettle    the    quotas 
and   proportions  in  this  Houfe,  is  clearly  im- 
poflible.     You,  Sir,  may  flatter  yourfelf,  you 
fhall  fit  a  ftate  audioneer  with  your  hammer 
in  your  hand,  and  knock  down  to  each   Co- 
lony as  it  bids.      But  to  fettle    (on   the  plan 
laid    down    by    the    Noble    Lord)    the    true 
proportional    payment    for    four    or    five    and 
twenty  governments,    according  to    the   abfb- 
lute  and  the  relative  wealth  of  each,  and  ac- 
cording to    the    Britifh  proportion   of  wealth 
and   burthen,    is    a  wild    and    chimerical  no- 
tion.    This  new  taxation  muft  therefore  come 
in  by  the  back-door  of  the  conftitution.   Each 
quota    muft   be  brought  to  this    Houfe  ready 
formed ;  you  can  neither  add  nor  alter.    You 
muft   regifter   it.     You   can    do  nothing   fur- 
ther.    For  on  v.'hat  grounds  can  you  delibe- 
rate either  before  or  after  the  propofltion  ?   You 
cannot  hear  the  counfel  for  all  thefe  Provinces, 
quarrelling  each   on  its  own  quantity  of  pay- 
ment, and   its    proportion   to   others.     If  you 
£hould  attempt  it,  the  Committee  of  Provincial 
Ways  and  Means,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
it  will  delight  to  be  called,  muft  fwallow  up  all 
the  time  of  Parliament, 
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Thirdly,  it  docs  not  give  fatisfadion  to 
the  complaint  of  the  Colonies.  They  com- 
plain, that  they  are  taxed  without  their  con- 
fent  J  you  anfwer,  that  you  will  fix  the 
fum  at  which  they  fhall  be  taxed.  That 
is,  you  give  them  the  very  grievance  for 
the  remedy.  You  tell  them  indeed,  that 
you  will  leave  the  mode  to  themfelves.  I 
really  beg  pardon  :  it  gives  me  pain  to  men- 
tion it  ;  but  you  muft  be  fenfible  that  you 
will  not  perform  this  part  of  the  compadt. 
For,  fuppofe  the  Colonies  were  to  lay  the 
duties  which  furniflied  their  Contingent,  upon 
the  importation  of  your  manufactures  ;  you 
know  you  would  never  fufFer  luch  a  tax  to 
be  laid.  You  know  too,  that  you  would 
not  fuffer  many  other  modes  of  taxation.  So 
that,  when  you  come  to  explain  yourfclf,  it 
will  be  found,  that  you  will  neither  leave  to 
themfelves  the  quantum  nor  the  mode ;  nor 
indeed  any  thing.  The  whole  is  deluiion  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  ranfom  by  auc- 
tion, unlefs  it  be  univerfally  accepted,  will 
plunge  you  into  great  and  inextricable  dif- 
ficulties. In  what  year  of  our  Lord  are  the 
proportions  of  payments  to  be  fettled  ?  To 
fay  nothing  of  the  impoffibility  that  Colony 
agents  fliould  have  general  powers  of  taxing 
the  Colonies  at  their  difcretion  ;  confider,  I 
implore  you,  that  the  communication  by  fpe- 
cial  meliages,  and  orders  between  thefe  agents 
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and  their  conftltuents  on  each  variation  of 
the  cafe,  when  the  parties  come  to  contend 
together,  and  to  dil'pute  on  their  relative 
proportions,  will  be  a  matter  of  delay,  per- 
plexity, and  confufion,  that  never  can  have 
an  end. 

If  all  the  Colonies  do  not  appear  at  the 
outcry,  what  is  the  condition  of  thofe  af- 
femblies,  who  offer,  by  themfelves  or  their 
agents,  to  tax  themfelves  up  to  your  ideas  of 
their  proportion  ?  The  refrattory  Colonies, 
v/ho  refufe  all  compofition,  will  remain  taxed 
only  to  your  old  impoiitions,  which,  how- 
ever grievous  in  principle,  are  trifling  as  to 
produdion.  The  obedient  Colonics  in  this 
fcheme  are  heavily  taxed  j  the  refrad:ory  remain 
unburthened.  What  will  you  do  ?  Will  you 
lay  new  and  heavier  taxes  by  Parliament  on  the 
difobedient  ?  Pray  coniider  in  what  way  you  can 
do  it  ?  You  are  perfe(flly  convinced  that  in  the 
way  of  taxing,  you  can  do  nothing  but  at  the 
ports.  Now  fuppofe  it  is  Virginia  that  refufes 
to  appear  at  your  aud:ion,  while  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina  bid  handfomely  for  their  ranfom, 
and  are  taxed  to  your  quota  ?  How  will  you  put 
thefe  Colonies  on  a  par  ?  Will  you  tax  the  to- 
bacco of  Virginia  ?  If  you  do,  you  give  its  death- 
v/ound  to  yourEngliih  revenue  at  home,  and  to 
one  of  the  very  greateft  articles  of  your  own 
foreign  trade.  If  you  tax  the  import  of  that 
rebellious  Colony,  what  do  you  tax  but  your 
QV/n  manufactures,  or  the  goods  of  fome  other 
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obedient,  and  already  well-taxed  Colony  ?  Who 
has  faid  one  word  on  this  labyrinth  of  detail, 
which  bewilders  you  more  and  more  as  you 
enter  into  it  ?  Who  has  prefented,  who  can 
prefent  you,  with  a  clue,  to  lead  you  out  of 
it  ?  I  think.  Sir,  it  is  impofTible,  that  you 
fhould  not  recoiled:  that  the  Colony  bounds 
are  fo  implicated  in  one  another  (you  know 
it  by  your  other  experiments  in  the  Bill  for 
prohibiting  the  New-England  fifliery)  that 
you  can  lay  no  polTible  reftraints  on  almoft 
any  of  them  which  may  not  be  prefently 
eluded,  if  you  do  not  confound  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  burthen  thofe  whom 
upon  every  principle,  you  ought  to  exonerate. 
He  muft  be  grofly  ignorant  of  America,  who 
thinks,  that,  without  falling  into  this  confufion 
of  all  rules  of  equity  and  policy,  you  can  re- 
train any  fingle  Colony,  efpecially  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  the  central,  and  mofl  important  of 
them  all. 

Let  it  alfo  be  confidercd,  that,  either  in 
the  prefent  confufion  you  fettle  a  permanent 
contingent,  which  will  and  muft  be  trifling  ; 
and  then  you  have  no  effedual  revenue  :  or  you 
change  the  quota  at  every  exigency  ;  and  then 
on  every  new  repartition  you  will  have  a  new 
quarrel. 

Refled  befides,  that  when  you  have  fixed  a 
quota  for  every  Colony,  you  have  not  provided 
for  prompt  and  pundual  payment.  Suppofe  one 
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two,  five,  ten  years  arrears.  You  cannot  ilTue 
n  treafury  extent  againft  the  failing  Colony.  You 
mufi:  make  ne\V  Bofton  port  bills,  new  retrain- 
ing laws,  new  A6ls  for  dragging  men  to  Eng- 
land for  trial.  You  muft  fend  out  new  fleets, 
new  armies.  All  is  to  begin  again.  From  this 
day  forward  the  Empire  is  never  to  know 
an  hour's  tranquillity.  An  inteftine  fire  will 
be  kept  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  Colonies, 
which  one  time  or  other  muft  confume  this 
whole  empire.  I  allow  indeed  that  the  epipire 
of  Germany  raifes  her  rev&nue  and  her  troops 
by  quotas  and  contingents  ;  but  the  revenue  of 
the  empire,  and  the  army  of  the  empire,  is  the 
worft  revenue,  and  the  worft  army,  in  the 
world.  , 

Inftead  of  a  ftanding  revenue,  you  will  there- 
fore have  a  perpetual  quarrel.  Indeed  the  noble 
Lord,  who  propofed  this  project  of  a  ranfom 
by  au6lion,  feemed  himfelf  to  be  of  that 
opinion.  His  projedl  was  rather  defigned 
for  breaking  the  union  of  the  Colonies,  than 
for  eftablilhing  a  Revenue.  He  confelTed, 
he  apprehended  that  his  propofd  would  not 
be  to  t/oeir  tajle.  I  fay,  this  fcheme  of  dif- 
union  feems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
jed:  ;  for  I  will  not  fufpeft  that  the  noble 
Lord  meant  nothing  but  merely  to  delude  the 
nation  by  an  airy  phantom  which  he  never  in- 
tended to  realize.  But  whatever  his  views  may 
be;  as  I  propofe  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Co- 
lonies as  the  very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it  cannot 
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accord  with  one  whofe  foundation  is  perpetual 
difcord. 

Compare  the  two.  This  I  offer  to  give 
you  is  plain  and  fimple.  The  other  full  of 
perplexed  and  intricate  mazes.  This  is  mild; 
that  har{h.  This  is  found  by  experience 
effed:ual  for  its  purpofes  ;  the  other  is  a  new 
projed:.  This  is  univerfal  ;  the  other  calcu- 
lated for  certain  Colonies  only.  This  is  im- 
mediate in  its  conciliatory  operation  ;  the 
other  remote,  contingent,  full  of  hazard.  Mine 
is  what  becomes  the  dignity  of  a  ruling  peo- 
ple ',  gratuitous,  unconditional,  and  not  held 
out  as  m.atter  of  bargain  and  fale.  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  propofing  it  to  you.  I  have 
indeed  tired  you  by  a  long  difcourfe  ;  but  this 
is  the  misfortune  of  thofe  to  whofe  influence 
nothing  will  be  conceded,  and  who  muft  win 
every  inch  of  their  ground  by  argument.  You 
have  heard  me  with  goodnefs.  May  you  de- 
cide with  wifdom  !  For  my  part,  I  feel  my 
mind  greatly  difburthened,  by  what  I  have  done 
to-day.  I  have  been  the  leis  fearful  of  trying 
your  patience,  becaufe  on  this  fubjed:  I  mean  to 
fpare  it  altogether  in  future.  I  have  this  com- 
fort, that  in  every  fiage  of  the  American  affairs, 
I  have  fteadily  oppcfed  the  meafures  that  have 
produced  the  confulion,  and  may  bring  on  the 
dcftrudlion,  of  this  empire.  I  now  go  fo  far  as 
to  rifque  a  propcfil  of  my  own.  if  I  cannot 
give  peace  to  my  country  5  I  give  it  to  my 
confcience. 

But 
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But  what  (fays  the  Financier)  is  peace 
to  us  without  money  ?  Your  plan  gives  us 
no  Revenue.  No  !  But  it  does- — For  it  fe- 
cures  to  the  fabjerfl  the  power  of  REFUSAL  ; 
the  firft  of  all  Revenues.  Experience  is  a  cheat, 
and  fadl  a  liar,  if  this  power  in  the  fubje6i 
of  proportioning  his  grant,  or  of  not  grant- 
ing at  all,  has  not  been  found  the  richeft 
mine  of  Revenue  ever  difcovered  by  the  flcill 
or  by  the  fortune  of  man.  It  does  not  in- 
deed vote  you  £.  152,750  :  11  :  2  iths,  nor 
any  other  paltry  limited  fum.  —  But  it  gives 
the  ftrong  I30X  itfelf,  the  fund,  the  bank,  from 
whence  only  revenues  can  arife  amongft  a  peo- 
ple fenfible  of  freedom  :  Pojita  liiditiir  arca^ 
Cannot  you  in  England  ;  cannot  you  at  this 
time  of  day;  cannot  you,  an  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, truft  to  the  principle  which  has  raifed 
fo  mighty  a  revenue,  and  accumulated  a  debt 
of  near  140  millions  in  this  country?  Is  this 
principle  to  be  true  in  England,  and  falfe 
every  where  ^S^  ?  Is  it  not  true  in  Ireland  ? 
Has  it  not  hitherto  been  true  in  the  Colo- 
nies ?  Why  fiiould  you  prefume  that,  in  any 
country,  a  body  duly  conftituted  for  any  func- 
tion, will  neglecl  to  perform  its  duty,  and  ab- 
dicate its  trufl  ?  Such  a  prefumption  would  go 
againft  all  government  in  all  modes.  But,  ia 
truth,  this  dread  of  penury  of  fupply,  from  a  free 
alfembly,  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  For  iirfl 
obferve,  that,  befides  the  deiire  which  all  men 
have  naturally  of  fupporting  the  honour  of  their 
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own  government ;  that  fenfe  of  dignity,  ^nd 
that  fecurity  to  property,  which  ever  attends 
freedom,  has  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  ftock 
of  the  free  community.  Mofl  may  be  taken 
where  moft  is  accumulated.  And  what  is  the 
foil  or  climate  where  experience  has  not  uni- 
formly proved,  that  the  voluntary  flow  of  heap- 
cd-up  plenty,  burfting  from  the  weight  of  its 
own  rich  luxuriance,  has  ever  run  with  a  more 
copious  ftream  of  revenue,  than  could  be  fqueez- 
ed  from  the  dry  hufks  of  opprefled  indigence,  by 
the  draining  of  all  the  politic  machinery  in  the 
world. 

Next  we  know,  that  parties  muft  ever  exifl: 
in  a  free  country.  We  know  too,  that  the 
emulations  of  fuch  parties,  their  contradic- 
tions, their  reciprocal  necefiitie?,  their  hopes, 
and  their  fears,  muffc  fend  them  all  in  their 
turns  to  him  that  holds  the  balance  of  the 
flate.  The  parties  are  the  Gamefters  ;  but 
Government  keeps  the  table,  and  is  fure  to  be 
the  winner  in  the  end.  When  this  game  is 
played,  I  really  think  it  is  more  to  be  feared, 
that  the  people  will  be  exhaufled,  than  that 
Government  will  not  be  fupplied.  Whereas, 
whatever  is  got  by  ads  of  abfolute  power  ill 
obeyed,  becaufe  odious,  or  by  contrads  ill 
kept,  becaufe  conilrained  j  will  be  narrow, 
feeble,  uncertain,  and  precarious.  **  Eafe 
*'  li^ould  retradi  voivs  made  in  pain,  as  violent 
**  and  void." 

I,  for 
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I,  for  one,  proteft  againft  compounding 
our  demands  :  I  declare  againft  compound- 
in ;;,  for  a  poor  limited  fum,  the  immenie, 
evergrowing,  eternal  Debt,  which  is  due  to 
generous  Government  from  proteded  Free- 
dom. And  fo  may  I  fpeed  in  the  great  ob- 
jed:  I  propole  to  }  ou,  as  I  think  it  would  not 
onlv  be  an  ad  of  injuflice,  but  would  be 
the  worft  ceconomv  in  the  world,  to  compel 
the  Colonies  to  a  lum  certain,  either  in  the 
w:.y  of  ranfom,  or  in  the  way  of  compulfory 
compadt. 

But  to  clear  up  iny  ideas  on  this  fubiecTi;— 
a  revenue  from  America  tranfmitted  hither 
■— ido  not  delude  yourfelves — you  never  can 
receive  it  —  No,  not  a  (liillino:.  We  have 
experience  that  from  remote  countries  it  is 
not  to  be  expedled.  If,  when  you  attempted 
to  extradl  revenue  from  Bengal,  you  were 
obliged  to  return  in  loan  what  you  had  taken 
in  impolition  ;  what  can  you  expecft  from 
North  America  ?  for  certainly,  if  ever  there 
was  a  country  qualified  to  produce  wealth, 
it  i^  India;  or  an  inftitution  fit  for  the  tranfmif- 
fion,  it  is  the  Eaft-India  Company.  America  has 
none  of  thefe  aptitudes.  If  America  gives  you 
taxable  objeds,  on  which  you  lay  your  duties 
here,  and  gives  you,  at  the  fame  time,  a  furplus 
by  a  foreign  fale  of  her  commodities  to  pay  the 
duties  on  thefe  objed:s  which  you  tax  at  home, 
fhe  has  performed  her  part  to  the  Britifh  revenue. 

H  But 
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But  with  regard  to  her  own  internal  efla- 
bliHiments ;  (he  may,  I  doubt  not  (he  will, 
contribute  in  moderation.  I  fay  in  mode- 
ration ;  for  (he  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  exhauft  herfelf.  She  ought  to  be  re- 
ferved  to  a  war ;  the  weight  of  which,  with 
the  enemies  that  we  are  moft  likely  to  have, 
mufl:  be  confiderable  in  her  quarter  of  the 
globe.  There  (he  may  ferve  you,  and  ferve 
you  effentially. 

For  that  fervice,  for  all  fervlce,  whether  of 
revenue,  trade,  or  empire,  my  truft  is  in  her 
interefl  in  the  Briiifh  conftitution.  My  hold 
of  the  Colonies  is  in  the  clofe  affection  which 
grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred 
blood,  from  fmnlar  privileges,  and  equal  pro- 
teftion.  Thefe  are  ties,  which,  though  light 
as  air,  are  as  ftrong  as  links  of  iron.  Let 
the  Colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their 
civil  rights  afTociated  with  your  Govern- 
ment;—  they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you; 
and  no  force  under  heaven  will  be  of  power 
to  tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  be 
cnce  underftood,  that  your  Government  may  be 
one  thing,  and  their  Privileges  another  ;  that 
thefe  two  things  may  exift  without  any  mutual 
relation  ;  the  cement  is  gone ;  the  cohelion  is 
loofened ;  and  every  thing  haftens  to  decay  and 
difTolution.  As  long  as  you  have  the  wifdom  to 
keep  the  fovereign  authority  of  this  country  as 
the  iimdluary  of  liberty,  the  facred  temple  con- 
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fecrated  to  our  common  faith,  wherever  the 
chofen  race  and  Tons  of  England  worfhip  free- 
dom, they  will  turn  their  faces  towards  you. 
The  more  they  multiply,  the  more  friends 
you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  they  love 
liberty,  the  more  perfed:  will  be  their  obe- 
dience. Slavery  they  can  have  any  where. 
It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  foil.  They 
may  have  it  from  Spain,  they  may  have  it 
from  PrufTia.  But  until  you  become  loft 
to  all  feeling  of  your  true  intereft  and  your 
natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from 
none  but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of 
price,  of  v/hich  you  have  the  monopoly. 
This  is  the  true  adl  of  navigation,  which 
binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  through  them  fecures  to  you  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  Deny  them  this  par- 
ticipation of  freedom,  and  you  break  that  fole 
bond,  which  originally  made,  and  muft  ilill 
preferve,  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Do  not 
entertain  fo  weak  an  imagination,  as  that 
your  regifters  and  your  bonds,  your  athdavits 
and  your  fufferances,  your  cockets  and  your 
clearances,  are  what  form  the  great  fecuri- 
ties  of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that 
your  letters  of  office,  and  your  inftrudiions, 
and  your  fufpending  claufes,  are  the  things 
that  hold  together  the  great  contexture  of 
this  myfterious  whole.  Thefe  things  do  not 
make  your  government.  Dead  inifruments,  paf* 
five  tools  as  they  are,  it'is  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifli 
communion  that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy 
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to  them.  It  is  the  fplrit  of  the  Engllfli  confH- 
tution,  which,  infufed  through  the  mighty  mafs, 
pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies, 
every  part  of  the  empire,  even  down  to  the 
minutefl  member. 

Is  it  not  the  fame  virtue  which  does  every 
thing  for  us  here  in  England  ?  Do  you  imagine 
then,  that  it  is  the  land  tax  adh: which  raifes 
your  revenue  ?  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in 
the  committee  of  fupply,  which  gives  you  your 
army  ?  or  that  it  is  the  Mutiny  Bill  w^hich 
infpires  it  with  bravery  and  difcipline  ?  No  ! 
furely  no  !  It  is  the  love  of  the  people  j  it  is 
their  attachment  to  their  government  from  the 
fenfe  of  the  deep  ftake  they  have  in  fuch  a  glo- 
rious inflitution,  which  gives  you  your  army 
and  ycur  navy,  and  infufes  into  both  that  liberal 
obedience,  without  which  your  army  would  be 
a  bafe  rabble,  and  ypur  navy  nothing  but  rotten 
timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  found 
wild  and  chimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  thofe 
vulgar  and  mechanical  politicians,  who  have  no 
place  among  us  ;  a  fort  of  people  who  think  that 
nothing  exifts  but  what  is  grofs  and  material  ; 
and  who  therefore,  far  from  being  qualified  to 
be  directors  of  the  great  movement  of  empire, 
are  not  fit  to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But 
to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught,  thefc 
ruling  and  mafter  principles,  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  fuch  men  as  1  have  mentioned,  have  no 
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fubftantlal  exigence,   are  in  truth  every  thing, 
and  all  in  all.    Ma^animity  in  politicks  is  not 
leldom  the  trued  wifdom  -,   and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds  go    ill  together.     If  we    are 
confcious  of  our  fituation,  and  glow  with  zeal 
to  fill   our  place  as  becomes    our  ftation   and 
ourfelves,  we  ought  to  aufpicate  all  our  pub- 
lic proceedings  on  America,  with  the  old  warn- 
ing of  the  church,  Smfum  corda  I  We  ought  to 
elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatnefs  of  that  trull 
to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us. 
By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  call- 
ing, our  anceftors  have   turned   a  favage  wil- 
dernefs  into  a  glorious  empire  ;  and  have  made 
the   moft    extenfive,  and   the   onlv  honourable 
conquefts ;  not  by  deftroying,   but  by  promot- 
ing, the  wealth,   the  number,  the    happinefs, 
cf  the  human  race.     Let  us  gtt  an  American 
revenue  as   we    have    got  an   American    em- 
pire. ^    Engh/h    privileges    have    made    it    all 
tnat  It  IS  ;   EngliHi  privileges  alone  will  make 
it  all  It  can  be. 

In  full  confidence  of  this  unalterable  truth, 
I  now  fquodfelixfaujiumque  fitj—-\z.y  the  firft 
Hone  ot  the  Temple  of  Peace  ;  and  I  move 
you, 

That  the  Colonics  ajid  Plantations  of  Great 

1^'  Brttain  m  North  America,  conjijling  of  Fourteen 

*'  J e par  ate  governments  ^  and  containing  Two  Mil^ 

"  ^T'j  T^  ^/"^^^'^•«"  tffie^  inhabitants,  have  not 

'  had  the  hberty  and  privilege  ofekaing  and  fend^ 
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inK  any  Knights  and  Burgcffes,  or   others,  to 
prejcnt  them  in   the  high  Court  of  Parlia- 


re 
inent. 


Upon  this  Refolution,  the  previous  queftloii 
^was  put,  and  carried  ;— for  the  previous  queftion 
270, — againil  it  78. 


-^c^'^c^ 


As 
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As  the  Propofitions  were  opened  feparately 
in  the  body  of  the  Speech,  the  Reader  per- 
haps may  wiih  to  fee  the  whole  of  them  together, 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  moved  for. 


MOVED, 

*'  That  the  Colonies  and  Plantations  of 
**  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  conlifting  of 
"  Fourteen  feparate  Governments,  and  contain- 
"  ing  two  Millions  and  upwards  of  Free  Inha- 
*'  bitants,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege 
"  of  ele6ling  and  fending  any  Knights  and  Bur- 
**  geffes,  or  others,  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
**  High  Court  of  Parliament." 

"  That  the  faid  Colonies  and  Plantations 
"  have  been  made  liable  to,  and  bounden  by,, 
**  feveral  fubfidies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxes, 
"  given  and  granted  by  Parliament  ;  though 
**  the  faid  Colonies  and  Plantations  have  not 
**  their  Knights  and  BurgefTes,  in  the  faid 
"  High  Court  of  Parliament,  of  their  own 
"  election,  to  reprefent  the  condition  of  their 
"  country  ;  by  lack  whereoJ\  they  have  been 
"  oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  by  fubfidies 
**  given,  granted,  and  afjented  to,  in  the  faid 
**  Court,  in  a  manner  prejudical  to  the  coiiimon 
"  ivealth,  quietnefs,  refl,  and  peace,  of  the  fub- 
**  jedfs  inhabiting  within  the  fame" 

**  That, 
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"  That,  from  the  diftance  of  the  faid  Co* 
"  lonies,  and  from  other  circumftances,  no 
"  method  hath  hitherto  been  devifed  for  pro- 
"  curing  a  Reprefentation  in  Parliament  for 
*«  the  -faid  Colonies." 


<c 


<c 


"  That  each  of  the  faid  Colonies  hath  within 
itfelf  a  Body,  chofen,  in  part  or  in  the  whole, 
by  the  Freemen,  Freeholders,  or  other  Free 
Inhabitants  thereof,  commonly  called  the 
General  AfTembly,  or  General  Court;  with 
powers  legally  to  raife,  levy,  and  affcfs,  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  ufage  of  fuch  Colo- 
"  nies,  duties  and  taxes  towards  defraying  all 
"  iorts  of  public  fervices  *."  ^ 

''  That  the  faid  General  AfTemblies,   G-ne- 

^^  hfied    as    aforefaid,    have    at    fundry    times 

Iree  y  granted    feveral    large    fubfidies    and 

^    public    aids    for  his   Majefty's    fervice.    ac- 

'^  cording    to    their   abilities,   when    required 

thereto    by    letter    from    one    of  his    Ma- 

!i  J%'s    Principal    Secretaries    of  State  ;    and 

«     u^^  r  ?'  ''"^^'^  ^^  g'^"^  ^h^  ^^^e>  3nd  their 

^^  chearfulnefs  and  fufficiency  in  the  faid  grants, 

have  been  at  lundry  times  acknowledged  by 

Parliament."  "^ 

tion  ^nLlllr  Thf:;r"'  '^' '''  '^' '}'  p^=^^°-  q-^^ 

rru  ,     .     •      -^  "e  others  were  neeatived. 

ried    r.r        T  l'""^''^'  ''''''  ^y  ^"  amendment  that  was  car 

Voiel  ''"  P'^^"^'  '°  ^"'^"  ^^'^  amendments  in  the 

•'  That 
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"  That  It  bath  been  found  by  experience, 
**  that  the  manner  of  granting  the  faid  fup- 
**  plies  and  aids,  by  the  faid  General  Aflem- 
*'  blies,  hath  been  more  agreeable  to  the  in- 
*'  habitants  of  the  faid  Colonies,  and  more 
"  beneficial  and  conducive  to  the  public  fer- 
**  vice,  than  the  mode  of  giving  and  granting 
**  aids  and  fubfidies  in  Parliament  to  be  raifed 
**  and  paid  in  the  lliid  Colonies." 

"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  a<5t 
'"  made  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of 
*'  his  prefent  Majefly,  intituled.  An  Ad 
**  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  Brltifli 
"  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America ;  for 
**  allowing  a  draw-back  of  the  duties  of 
**  Cuftoms,  upon  the  exportation  from  this 
"  kingdom,  of  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts,  of  the 

produce  of  the  faid  Colonies  or  Plantations ; 

for  difcontinuing  the  draw-backs  payable  on 

china  earthen   ware   exported  to   America  ; 

and  for  more  effedtually  preventing  the  clan- 
**  deftine  running  of  goods  in  the  faid  Colonies 
**  and  Plantations." 

**  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  A<ft, 
"  made  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
*'  prefent  Majefty,  intituled.  An  Att  to  dif- 
*'  continue,  in  luch  manner,  and  for  fuch 
**  tim.e,  as  are  therein  mentioned,  the  land- 
**  ing  and  difcharging,  lading  or  fliipping  of 
"  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  at  the 
**    Town,  and  v/ithin  the  Harbour,  of  Bofton, 

*'  ill 
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''  in  the  province  of  MafTachufet'sBay,  in  North 
"  America." 

**  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  A6t 
'*  made  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
**  fent  Majefty,  intituled,  An  Adi  for  the  impar- 
"  tial  adminill:ration  of  juftice,  in  cafes  of  per- 
'*  fons  queftioned  for  any  a6ts  done  by  them  in 
**  the  execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  fuppref- 
**  fion  of  riots  and  tumults,  in  the  province  of 
•*  Maffachufet's  Bay,  in  New  England." 

**  That  it  is  proper  to  repeal  an  Adl,  made  in 
**  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
**  jefly,  intituled,  An  Adt  for  the  better  regu- 
"  lating  the  government  of  the  province  of  the 
^*  Maffachufet's  Bay  in  New  England." 

**  That  it  is  proper  to  explain  and  amend  an 
'*  Adt  made  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of 
*'  King  Henry  Vill.  intituled.  An  Ad  for  the 
*'  trial  of  treafons  committed  out  of  the  King's 
**  dominions." 

"  That,  from  the  time  when  the  General 
**  Aikmbly,  or  General  Court,  of  any  Colony 
*'  or  Plantation,  in  North  America,  fhall  have 
*'  appointed,  by  adl  of  Affembly  duly  confirmed, 
*'  a  fettled  fiilary  to  the  offices  of  the  Chief  Juftice 
**  and  Judges  of  the  luperior  courts,  it  may  be 
**  proper  that  the  faid  Chief  Juftice  and  other 
*'  Judges  of  the  fuperior  Courts  of  fuch  Colony 
**  fliali   hold   his   and  their  office  and  offices 

*'  during 
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**  during  their  good  behaviour  ;  and  fhall  not 
"  be  removed  therefrom,  but  when  the  faid  re- 
"  moval  ll:iall  be  adjudged  by  his  Majeily  in 
'«  Council,  upon  a  hearing  on  complaint  from 
«  the  General  Afiembly,  or  on  a  complaint 
'*  from  the  Governor,  or  Council,  or  the  Houfe 
«'  of  Reprefentatives,  feverally,  of  the  Colony 
"  in  vi^hich  the  faid  Chief  Juftice  and  other 
*'  Judges  have  exercifed  the  faid  office." 

**  That  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the 
**  Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  Vice-admiralty,  au- 
"  thorized  by  the  1 5th  chapter  of  the  4th 
"  of  George  III.  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make 
**  the  fame  more  com.modious  to  thofe  who  fue, 
"  or  are  fued,  in  the  faid  courts  j  a?id  to  pro- 
*'  ^ide  for  the  more  decent  jnaintenance  of  the 
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